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Love is Enough; or, The Freeing of Pharamond a Morality. 
By William Morris. Ellis and White, 1873, 


THE conception and arrangement of Mr. Morris’ last poem 
are singularly refined and perfect ; and it is written through- 
out with an intensity and seriousness which many readers 
will be inclined to contrast favourably with the half querulous 
half indolent zmsouciance which runs through much of the 
Earthly Paradise, and finds a definite expression in the 
Apology and L’Envoi. The poem begins with a conversa- 
tion between Giles and Joan, who are two married peasants, 
in a crowd at the pageant of an emperor’s marriage. They 
speak in octosyllabic couplets, and the imagery of their 
speeches is homely, and Joan mistakes the marshal’s ser- 
geant for a knight: otherwise it may be doubted whether 
any peasants out of Arcadia ever expressed themselves with 
such elegant simplicity and propriety. Then after a short 
song, which, like all in the poem, begins with the words, 
“Love is Enough,” the emperor and empress appear and 
exchange lofty courtesies about their love in heroic triplets, 
each of which is followed by a burden. Then we have the 
mayor in alliterative lines begging leave to present a play. 
He feels called to apologize for the subject, which seems 
to depreciate rank and prosperity ; as equally of course he 
regards the rank of the emperor and empress with loyal 
complacency ; equally of course they give a gracious dis- 
pensation for the play to proceed. 

The story of the play deals with familiar elements ; but 
they are treated in an abstract passionate way that is any- 
thing but familiar. Pharamond succeeds his father, who is 
killed in battle, and for five years works wonders in defence 
of his kingdom. Through all these years he has been 
haunted by the vision of a maiden in a valley shut in by 
mountains, over which the only pass lies through a yew wood. 
At last he breaks down under his longing ; and, after passing 
nine days in lethargy, sets off with his foster-father to find 
the reality of the vision. It seems they met with many ad- 
ventures in their search ; but these are only used for a scene 
of dreamy reminiscences ; it is hardly worth while to enquire 
which come from Calprénede, which were invented for a 


story which upon reflection the poet did not care to tell. It 
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is not till the search has lasted for years, and hope has 
failed, that Love reveals himself, and then withdraws to 
make way for the beloved in the very valley of the vision 
where Pharamond has lain down in a mist to die. While 
Pharamond has been longing for her, Azalais has been long- 
ing, not yet for him, but for love; and so when she sees 
him, she too recognises that she has been longing for the 
meeting. 

After the first raptures are over, Pharamond, to please his 
foster-father, and to gratify his natural self, or what is left of 
it, goes back to his kingdom to resume it if he can. He 
finds that Theobald the constable (whose Ziches did much to 
aggravate his early difficulties) has usurped the throne to the 
general satisfaction. Accordingly he goes back to his love 
under the impression that he is too good for a king, and 
that there would be little pleasure in conquering his subjects 
after conquering their enemies. The emperor and empress 
are much pleased with the play, and wish in vain that they 
could make friends with the players; but they are cut off by 
their rank from a felicity which is reserved for Giles and Joan, 
After each scene there is a musical interlude, which becomes 
more and more like a hymn; and Love delivers an address 
to the audience, which becomes more and more like a 
sermon by a saint ; and the talk of Giles and Joan as they 
go home from the show lets the reader down gently and 
happily to common life again. 

When we pass from the conception to the execution, it is 
impossible to speak too highly of the rich rapturous melody 
of the songs, which are all in long anapaestic stanzas with 
double rhymes, that have an echo here and there of Mr. 
Swinburne—perhaps inevitable, but hardly welcome. We 
extract the last and the sweetest :— 


‘Love 1s ENouGH! Ho ye who seek saving, 
Go no further ; come hither ; there have been who have found it, 
And these know the House of Fulfilment of Craving ; 
These know the Cup with the Roses around it ; 
These know the World’s Wound and the balm that hath bound it: 
Cry out, the world heedeth not, * Love, lead us home!’ 


He leadeth, He hearkeneth, He cometh to you-ward ; 
Set your faces as steel to the fears that assemble ; 
Round his goad for the faint, and his scourge for the forward: 
Lo his lips, how with tales of last kisses they tremble! 
Lo his eyes of all round that may not dissemble! 
Cry out, for he heedeth, ‘O Love, lead us home!’ 


O hearken the words of his voice of compassion: 
* Come, cling round about me, ye faithful who sicken 
Of the weary unrest and the world’s passing fashion ! 
As the rain in mid-morning your troubles shall thicken, 
But surely within you some Godhead shall quicken, 
As you cry to me heeding, and leading you home. 


Come—pain ye shall have, and be blind to the ending ! 
Come—fear ye shall have, mid the sky’s overcasting ! 

Come—change ye shall have, for far are ye wending ! 
Come—no crown ye shall have for your thirst and your fasting, 
But the kissed lips of Love and fair life everlasting ! 

Cry out, for one heedeth who leadeth you home. 


— 


Ts he gone, was he with us *’—ho ye who seek saving, 

Go no further ; come hither ; for have we not found it? 
Flere is the House of Fulfilment of Craving ; 

Here is the Cup with the Roses around it, 

The World's Wound well healed, and the balm that hath bound it: 
Cry out! for he heedeth, fair Love, that led home.” ad 


The following lines are perhaps as fair a sample as can 
be isolated of the tone and doctrine of Love’s discourses :— 


*¢ Have faith, and crave and suffer, and all ye 
The many mansions of my house shall see 
In all content : cast shame and pride away, 
Let honour gild the world’s eventless day, 
Shrink not from change, and shudder not at crime, 
Leave lies to rattle in the sieve of Time ! 
Then, whatsoe’er your work-day gear shall stain, 
Of me a wedding-garment shall ye gain 
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No God shall dare cry out at, when at last 
Your time of ignorance is overpast ; 

A wedding-garment and a glorious seat 
Within my household, e’en as yet be meet.” 

The last line seems hardly finished ; and there are other 
indications here and there that Mr. Morris has lost some- 
thing of his easy mastery in abandoning the ruder form of 
the heroic couplet which he inherited from Chaucer. The 
writer himself seems to be aware of a more serious fault : 
with all his gracious delightful fervour, Love argues and 
insists too much; his discourses are not merely a com- 
mentary on the poem, they are a defence of it, almost a 
criticism ; and it is only a very youthful literature which is in- 
genuous enough to permit itself such confidences. Perhaps, 
too, it might be said that the several disguises of Love, who 
sometimes appears as a maker of images, sometimes as a 
maker of pictured cloths, have little value for the reader ; 
though, if there could be found worthy actors and a fit 
audience, they would add another grace to the pageant. 

It is hard to pronounce upon a single trial whether the 
revival of alliterative rhythm will be a permanent addition 
to our poetical resources. We are inclined to think that 
Mr. Morris himself has gained by it a greater directness and 
energy of expression, and consequently more of the eloquence 
of passion, and this without any sacrifice of delicacy ; but 
after all he has not yet shaken our impression that the har- 
mony of regular metre was a decided artistic progress. 

Here is an extract from the speech of Azalais, as she sees 
Pharamond asleep :— 

‘* As one hearkening a story, I wonder what cometh, 

And in what wise my voice to our homestead shall bid him. 

O heart, how thou faintest with hope of the gladness 

T may have for a little if there he abide. 

Soft there shalt thou sleep, love, and sweet shall thy dreams be, 
And sweet thy awaking amidst of the wonder 

Where thou art, who is nigh thee—and then, when thou scest 
How the rose-boughs hang in o’er the little loft window, 

And the blue bow! with roses is close to thine hand, 

And over thy bed is the quilt sewn with lilies, 

And the loft is hung round with the green Southland hangings, 
And all smelleth sweet as the low door is opened, 

And thou turnest to see me there standing, and holding 

Such dainties as may be thy new hunger to stay— 

Then well may I hope that thou wilt not remember 

Thine old woes for a moment in the freshness and pleasure, 
And that I shall be part of thy rest for a little.” 

Perhaps the anapaestic movement is here as elsewhere too 
unbroken, indeed there are whole paragraphs that only want 
rhymes to remind us of Mr. Swinburne when he writes in a 
minor key. But we feel it is ungracious to criticize music 
at once so rich and so simple: the idyllic grace of Azalais’ 
awaking shyly to the consciousness of love furnishes the 
ideal relief after the passionate scene in which Pharamond’s 
hushed intense expectation passes through sweet music into 
the trance in which she finds him. 

The charm of the Zarthly Paradise was that it gave us the 
picturesqueness of earth with the atmosphere of fairyland ; 
we drifted along a swift current of adventure under a sky 
heavy with sweet dreams, through which the dew of death 
fell without dimming the sunshine : we were amused and yet 
enthralled. In his new work Mr. Morris demands more of 
the reader ; instead of abandoning himself to a passive fasci- 
nation, he has to be penetrated with a profound and earnest 
passion : we have to live in the poem, not to dream of it. 
Consequently it will not be surprising if Love is Enough 
attracts fewer readers than the Zarthly Paradise ; though 
those who are attracted will be held longer undera deeper 
spell. Those outside the charmed circle will perhaps com- 
plain that the figures which move within are shadowy, 
because their own desire does_not burn within them. 

G, A. Simcox. 





Bjornson’s Sigurd the Crusader. [Sigurd Forsalfar. Af Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson.] Copenhagen: Hegel. 
Tus drama is what is called “a piece for the people,” 
Solke-stykke, that is to say, a work which addresses all 
classes, of whatever culture, of whatever age, and which 
aims at linking them all together in the sympathetic remem- 
brance of glory in the past. Bjornson is a consistent, though 
a violent, democrat, and lays his art at the feet of the people, 
giving them a stage-play which they can understand, and 
which will ennoble them. Such is his aim; but, being a 
true artist, he cannot be bound by his own theories even, 
and what he writes, though on the surface patent to all, in 
truth demands a subtle and cultivated attention to appeal to. 

A Jorsalfar was a man who had performed the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem or Jérsalir; such a man was called in Icelandic 
Jorsala-fari, or Jerusalem-farer, whence the Norwegian form 
Jorsalfar. Several heroes in the Sagas bear this appellation, 
but none equal in fame the great King Sigurd Magnusson. 
In his day, Norway was reigned over by two rulers, bearing 
joint power. For Magnus, dying, had left his crown to his 
sons Eystejn and Sigurd, to be worn by each. But one 
crown will not cover two heads; the brothers jarred and 
quarrelled, and the unification so laboriously won by Harald 
Fair-hair seemed on the point of being lost. Then Sigurd, 
wild for travel, threw up the reins of government and sailed 
into the south. In Morocco, in Spain, in Apulia, he won 
renown ; eight times he smote the heathen and stormed 
Sidon ; before the tomb of Christ he knelt, and swam over 
Jordan. Then his silken sails flew up the Levant, and his 
glory culminated in a splendid entrance into the imperial 
city of Micklegarth. All this while Eystejn had made laws, 
built churches, laid down roads, protected fisheries, and with 
fair words won the lost province of Jemteland. Back came 
Sigurd, insolent with success, and by his wonderful achieve- 
ments dazzled the eyes of all. Again the brothers, Eystejn, 
the modern man of progress, Sigurd, the type of a mediaeval 
warrior, clashed and differed. ‘The match that lit the train 
was an outrage committed by one of Sigurd’s men, and with 
this begins the drama. 

A Jorsalfar of Sigurd’s had killed one of Eystejn’s men, 
and in the first scene before us, he tries to steal the dead 
man’s bride out of the palace. He is caught and shut up in 
prison, and Sigurd chooses to consider this a personal insult 
to himself. The greater part of the first act is taken up 
with the excited conversation which the alarming position 
of affairs draws from Sigurd’s warriors. We learn inci- 
dentally that Borghild, the fairest woman in Norway, has 
been long promised marriage by King Eystejn, but that he 
has delayed so many months that she has suffered shame of 
it, and immediately it appears that Sigurd will make her the 
instrument of his revenge. Suddenly the scene changes, 
and we are in the house of Borghild at Dal. She is alone, 
at night; weary with waiting, shamed in her love. Like 
another Mariana, she is ready to die of weary waiting. 
Sigurd, unannounced, presents himself to her, splendid and 
masculine, like a sea-eagle bathed in sunset colour, with the 
gold and the silk of the East upon him. The dialogue here 
becomes masterly. He offers her his hand and a seat on 
the throne by his side; he appeals to their joint grudge 
against Eystejn, to her sense of his neglect, and, pleading 
passionately with her, wins her. All combines to fight 


against her constancy: her weariness, pique, and shame, 
the vigorous beauty of Sigurd so suddenly presented before 
her, conquer her resolve, and she flies with him. At the 
very moment, the horsehoofs of messengers from Eystejn, 
bringing a bridal escort for her, clatter into the courtyard, 
but it is too late. 

In the next act, the brothers quarrel in open hall over 
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the beer-horns. To prove his triumph, Sigurd commands 
Borghild to be led in, gorgeously attired, surrounded by her 
maidens. Sigurd, sure of his point, calls upon her to choose 
‘between them, and she, still resentful, instantly prefers him- 
self. But as Eystejn goes, he speaks a word of grave sorrow 
to her, and her heart relents. The old passion floods her 
heart again; she turns to Sigurd: “ You thought I loved 
you? Ha! ha! I took you only as poison to destroy my 
love for him!” When he approaches her, she swoons with 
horror. Sigurd ,turns mad with baffled passion and the 
sense of failure which is death to men of his stamp. When 
he recovers his senses, he resolves on a new voyage to 
chase away chagrin. but just before he starts, he has a 
meeting with his brother ; old grievances are removed, old 
wounds healed, and instead of faring out over seas again, he 
stays at home and helps Eystejn in his plans of social pro- 
gress. We are not told what becomes of Borghild. 

Such is Sigurd Jorsalfar, 2 poem with some incongruities 
of ancient practices and modern theory, and a mere sketch 
at best. Still it is a sketch by a master, and in itself masterly, 
with much excellent by-play that it is not possible to be just 
to in a short review. EDMUND W. GossE. 





Hamann’s Life and Works. [Johann Georg Hamann’s Schriften 
und Briefe. Zu leichterem Verstandniss im Zusammenhange seines 
Lebens erlautert und herausgegeben von Moritz Petri.] Parts 1 and 2. 
Hanover : Carl Meyer. 


THE complaint that Hamann’s life and writings are not so 
well known or so highly valued as they ought to be has 
been repeated so often as almost to answer itself. A writer 
who has been rediscovered with enthusiasm several times 
during the last half-century, whose works have been col- 
lected into eight volumes, whose life has been written in 
three or rather in five volumes, whose monument has been 
restored at government expense, who occupies a page in the 
Biographie universelle, and a chapter in any German history 
of literature, cannot exactly be said to suffer from neglect. 
One admirer, who has published a Fingerpfost to Hamann, 
says that in all his acquaintance he can count but ten grown 
men who know anything of Hamann, and that the youth of 
the day are not anxious to be better informed than their 
fathers. It does not occur to Herr Disselhoff that the 
result might be nearly as distressing if he were to enquire 
after readers who had conscientiously studied at first hand 
other more famous and less obscure authors of Hamann’s 
day—Herder and Jacobi themselves, to say nothing of 
Mendelssohn, or Moser, or Hippel. The fact is that nothing 
will ever make Hamann popular, while his eminence is 
already conceded on all hands. Even his self-elected 
champions do little to increase his fame, because the diffi- 
culty of his writings, both in style and substance, is not to 
be explained away by pious admiration : it is easy to agree 
with him without understanding him, very difficult to under- 
stand him, as Goethe did, without agreeing with him, and 
yet hardly worth while to agree with him merely for the 
sake of fathoming his oracles, or of being persuaded that 
they were worth fathoming. Most of the modern essays, 
lectures, and the like, devoted to the “ Magus of the North” 
open with what is very like a list of testimonials, the ex- 
pressions of opinion by men who knew Hamann, or were 
capable of appreciating his real and singular genius, valuable 
in themselves and in a way conclusive, but not a substitute 
for a complete and adequate representation of his person- 
ality as it appears in the altered light of another century. 
Every writer on Hamann quotes Goethe’s most just and 
penetrating sentences ; but if nothing can be added to them, 
why write a book? As criticism they are very nearly 
Sufficient, but if the object is only to make the present 





generation acquainted with the person of him who called 
them forth, it seems to us that two useful things might be 
done. The only edition of his works is that published by 
Roth in 1818, very uninviting as to paper and type, with 
letters and pamphlets chronologically intermingled, and no 
notes. The only complete account of his life is in Gilde- 
meister’s conscientious, voluminous, and thoroughly unread- 
able work, in which, again, letters, extracts from his works, 
and biographical details succeed each other in historical 
order, on the ground that his life and writings are necessary 
to explain each other. Herr Petri proposes to follow a 
similar course, the only difference being that he publishes 
the works iz extenso amongst the letters and notices ; but 
the principle seems to be altogether a mistaken one. 
Hamann’s writings may be worth reprinting; if so, they 
certainly require an elaborate series of explanatory notes : 
his language was a riddle to begin with. Conceive the 
style of Carlyle or Richter, their native obscurities of 
diction enhanced by tags of Hebrew and a little Arabic, 
and used to express the profound and startling theological 
conceptions passing through what we may call a stammering 
brain, an active and powerful mind with the one draw- 
back, an impediment in its speech; hence a circuitous, 
allusive way of saying what in itself might not be un- 
intelligible ; and an editor would have enough to do who 
undertook to restore the significance of all the apparently 
unimportant phrases, which refer, perhaps, to a forgotten 
criticism, by a forgotten critic, of a forgotten author, and 
are meaningless without a knowledge of the whole train of 
ideas associated in Hamann’s mind at the moment of writing. 
And this would be only half the annotator’s work, for the 
fugitive sheets and occasional pamphlets which make 
the bulk of Hamann’s authorship stand in the closest 
relation to some of the most influential writings of his time ; 
they represent the rebound from the dominant sentiment of 
the moment, but with an intricate refinement, an intellectual 
fantasticalness which makes a “ fingerpost” by no means 
superfluous to decide even the elementary question whom or 
what the Magus means to destroy by a given spell. We can 
easily conceive a German editor, with the patience, the 
learning, and the insight into the intellectual life of the last 
century necessary to make Hamann’s works intelligible in 
this way, but such an undertaking could not have the 
smallest pretension to popularity ; its value would be real, 
but restricted to the class of literary and religious anti- 
quarians. ‘This, however, refers only to the writings pub- 
lished during the author's life: his letters, much the most 
intelligible, the most interesting, and not the least able of 
his compositions, require far less explanation, and, if re- 
printed by themselves, in a convenient form, would probably 
find access to a larger circle of readers than Hamann has 
ever yet obtained. ‘The other desideratum will be easily sup- 
plied whenever Germany has a Sainte-Beuve ; the main facts 
of Hamann’s life are well known, there are ample data for 
passing judgment on his character, his person is reflected in 
his works, but it is given to few to see what is in sight 3 we 
want a portrait to help us to recognise all the slighter lines 
and lights and shadows, in the face of the original, and this 
is especially the case with uncommon features and a mobile 
expression. A thin pamphlet, by C. Carvacchi, Bio- 
graphische Erinnerungen an J. G. Hamann, gives the most 
readable and compendious account of his life that has been 
published, but a “portrait,” a literary biography of mode- 
rate dimensions and polished form, is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

The first part of Herr Petri’s work includes letters down 
to 1759, and Hamann’s first literary undertaking, the 
Socratische Denkwiirdigheiten, published in the same year. 
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For this period, the present work is more complete and 
luminous than Gildemeister’s in the biographical portions, 
but the notes on the Denkwiirdigkeiten resemble nothing so 
much as the paraphrases of Holy Scripture sometimes pub- 
lished, by ill advice, for the perusal of Evangelical children, 
and do not allow us to hope much from the assistance of 
such an editor in unravelling the yet more profound per- 
plexities of his later productions. Johann Georg Hamann 
was born in 1730, one of the two sons of a respectable 
and pious Konigsberg doctor. He was carefully educated, 
if anything, too carefully, in ancient and modern languages, 
theology, mathematics, music, and other accomplishments, 
for the artificial breadth of interests given to him as a mere 
youth no doubt made it more difficult for him to fix on 
the choice of a profession, which would take him from the 
learned leisure of his father’s house. Ultimately (in 1752) 
he decided for tuition, partly because he had educational 
theories, partly because his acquirements would be less 
useless to him than in other vocations, and chiefly because 
he wished to travel and see the world. A friend procured 
him the post of tutor to a young baron of nine, resident 
with a widowed mother at Riga. A short experience of his 
office discouraged Hamann, who wished “for a mind to 
form, and found a spoilt and idle baby”; he wrote to his 
pupil’s mother a letter detailing his views, grievances, and 
wishes, with rather unparliamentary frankness, and in return 
was still more unceremoniously invited to leave the house. 
His zeal, no doubt, had been greater than his discretion, 
but his good will was acknowledged by a brother of the un- 
grateful baroness, who procured him a more eligible tutor- 
ship with a noble family in Courland. Here his character 
and abilities were valued as they deserved, but he was not 
happy in his office, so far as we can judge, only because 


there is a period of irritable arrogance in the development 
of most remarkable men, during which it is impossible for 


them to be happy anywhere. He resigned his post at the 
end of a year, and, returning to Riga, was domesticated in 
the house of a Konigsberg fellow-student, now a merchant, 
Berens by name, who tried to interest him in the social and 
political importance of commercial pursuits, and led him to 
translate a French book by Dangeuil on the latter subject. 
Here he lived happily, bought books, and ran into debt, so 
that he was glad to accept a flattering invitation to return to 
Courland on his own terms. Still restless and discontented, 
he took the opportunity of a summons to his mother’s 
death-bed to break off finally from an engagement that 
was burdensome to him, and (in 1756) to form fresh ties 
of a rather mysterious nature with the Berens family. There 
were four sons, to the youngest of whom Hamann had 
occasionally acted as tutor ; the third, Christopher, was his 
most intimate friend, a man of wide culture, knowledge of 
the world, and an ardent advocate of all the new lights 
of the Aufkiirung ; the brothers had a sincere regard and a 
high admiration for Hamann, to whom they offered employ- 
ment as foreign clerk and travelling agent, thus leading the 
way to his English expedition, the turning-point in his life. 
After his mother’s death, he paid a short visit to Berlin, 
and entered into personal relations with the chief Zi##érateurs 
of the capital, then proceeded, v4 Amsterdam, with funds 
supplied by the Berens, to London, where, according to his 
own account (the only one we possess), he had weighty 
communications to make to the Russian ambassador and 
other important personages. Whatever his business may 
have been, he failed entirely in its discharge ; he fell into 
bad company, spent all his money, led a disorderly life, 
solaced apparently by a confused hope of converting his 
associates, held no communication with his family or em- 
ployers, and was in a fair way of becoming bankrupt at once 





in health, honesty, and purse, when, by a sudden resolution, 
on the 8th of February 1758, he took lodgings with “ Mr. 
Collins in Marlborough Street,” began to live on gruel, and 
bought a Bible. Up to this time his life and opinions had 
certainly not been as Evangelical as his habitual phrase- 
ology, which by itself might have excused Gervinus’ charge 
that “ the traditional Konigsberg pietism infected him like a 
plague.” At Riga his Christianity had been dormant, and 
Berens had seen in him a possible and a valuable convert to 
the spirit of the age, but after his career of debauchery, 
in the artificial loneliness of his London lodgings, the 
prodigal son awoke to the error of his ways, and has re- 
corded the consequent searchings of heart under the title 
Gedanken iiber meinen Lebenslauf, dated April 1758. Having 
bought a Bible, he began to read the Old Testament through 
methodically, and the first glimpse we have of the Hamann 
to be hereafter known to letters is his discovery, not that 
the history of the Jews is the type of the Christian’s trials 
and temptations, which has been said before, and is not 
more exciting than an ordinary sermon, but that the career 
of the chosen people was a close reflection and living 
prophecy of the spiritual history of him, Johann Georg 
Hamann, with whose salvation, therefore, God had been 
incessantly concerned since the beginning of the world. 
Stories of sudden conversion are, as a rule, monotonous, but 
the following is original enough to deserve quotation -— 

‘* In the books of Moses I made the strange discovery that the Jews, 

however unruly a people they seem to us, yet in some cases asked 
nothing from God but that which He desired to do for them, that they 
acknowledged their disobedience as readily as any penitent sinner, and 
yet forgot their sorrow as speedily again, and all the while called only 
for a redeemer, an intercessor, a mediator, without whose help they 
could neither fear nor love God as they ought. In the midst of these 
considerations, which seemed to me very mysterious, I was reading 
the fifth chapter of the fifth book of Moses on the evening of the 
31st of March. I fell into a deep meditation, and I thought of Abel, of 
whom God said: ‘The earth hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood,’ I felt my heart beat, I heard a voice in the depths 
thereof sighing and groaning, like the voice of blood, like the voice of a 
murdered brother, whose blood would be avenged if I did not give heed 
to it in time, and continued to stop my ears against it ;—the voice that 
made Cain a fugitive and a vagabond. I felt all at once my heart melt, 
it overflowed into tears, and I could no longer — — no longer conceal 
from my God that I was the murderer of my brother, the murderer of 
my brother His only begotten Son.” 
It has been observed that his sense of spiritual depravity 
did not quicken his sense of remorse for more ordinary 
transgressions, but it would not be fair to draw an inference 
from thence against his sincerity. It is good Christian 
doctrine that Hamann’s sins were forgiven on the 31st of 
March 1758; and though the ungodly may find it hard to 
suppress a smile when, on the foliowing page, he argues that, 
as God has forgiven him his sins, surely Berens may be 
expected to forgive him his debts, it would be the height of 
injustice to set him down as a hypocrite. Hamann was a 
curious mixture of fanaticism and common sense, but he 
was strictly upright and honourable in worldly matters, and 
even his piety was free frorn the admixture of charlatanism 
which disfigures the religion of Lavater and Jung Stilling. 
His doctrines were dangerous because a very strong and 
lively conviction that a child of God can do no wrong tempts 
the erring saint to remove the landmarks of right and wrong 
in other cases besides his own; but Hamann’s nature was 
sound and healthy at bottom, and, except perhaps in one 
particular, his conduct was changed only for the better by 
the sanctification of his natural self-esteem. 

After his conversion he found friends who enabled him to 
return to Riga, where the Berens received him with un 
diminished friendliness, and a present from his father 
enabled him to discharge some of the debts which, faith 
notwithstanding, continued to burden his secular conscience. 
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His letters to Dr. Lindner—third in the triumvirate of 
friends with Hamann and Christopher Berens—are our 
only guide to the gradual change of sentiments, almost, but 
never quite, leading to an actual breach between the two 
last. In spite of his originality and independence of mind, 
Hamann—and it is one of the amiable sides of his 
character—always felt the want of a friend to whom to 
confide his overflowing emotions, but the emotions which 
occupied him on his return from London were particularly 
distasteful to Berens ; and Lindner, although an ecclesiastic, 
and a judicious mediator between the two, obviously had 
most sympathy with Berens. Phrases like “ Let him have 
his business, let me keep my leisure ;” “ Whether I found 
the newest sect, or he the greatest firm; sottise de deux 
parts,” seem to give the key of the disagreement. And it is 
evident that, in the then overstrained state of Hamann’s 
mind, he must have been a puzzle, and not a pleasant one, 
to his sober friends. But their complaints against him were 
only of sentiment and language; their esteem continued, 
and even a distant affection, while in money matters the 
Berens’ generosity nearly justified Hamann’s pious reliance 
on Providence. A separation was decided upon when 
Hamann proposed to marry his friend’s sister, without any 
particular affection, it would seem, and in spite of their 
discordant views, reasoning, with an ambiguous affectation 
of candour, that they should not neglect means for his con- 
version—and what better means than a believing wife for an 
unbelieving husband, “or vice versé, as St. Paul says?” 
He is perfectly free from “‘venom or doubleness,” but his 
first concern is with his own soul, and he rides roughshod 
over his friend’s prejudices ; when he has given offence, he 
claims to have it forgiven for friendship’s sake or Christian 
charity, and feels more strongly the present duty of his 
friend than his own past shortcoming; in the midst of 
sensible answers to a criticism of which perhaps he acknow- 
ledges the fairness, he will fly off into a tirade of Pauline 
humility, or cut the discussion short with an irrelevant text, 
“ Who art thou that judgest? it is Christ that died,” or the 
like. In fact, the whole correspondence of this date is a 
most singular study of what we may call sentimental Anti- 
nomianism. 

On the rejection of his suit, he returned to Konigsberg, 
and, living with his father, spent his time in reading, or 
rather devouring, everything—from the Koran to Humphry 
Clinker—that he could lay his hands upon. In 1759, at 
the instigation of Kant and Berens, he published his Socra- 
tische Denkwiirdigheiten, which, however, was not calculated 
to give much satisfaction to those friends, the “ two” alluded 
to in the motto, “ Vel duo vel nemo.” The style is execrable, 
but the meaning made an impression on the few who 
fathomed it, and it was favourably noticed at Berlin, where 
probably that condition had not been fulfilled. The general 
drift is to shadow forth a parallel between Socrates and the 
Sophists and Hamann and the philosophers @ /a mode de 
Sanssouci, and again between the Socratic ignorance and 
the Gospel “poor in spirit”; but as each sentence is the 
masquerading habit of a thought which it would take a 
chapter to express, we must be excused a further com- 
mentary. In 1763, he contracted with his father’s maid- 
servant what is called a Gewissensche, either because it is 
not of the kind to satisfy the most tender consciences, or 
because a more than ordinarily tender conscience is needed 
to ensure permanent respect for its validity. All Hamann’s 
biographers have been puzzled to reconcile this step with 
the not unmerited inscription on his tomb, Viro Christiano, 
and it will never now be decided whether he was influenced 
by an original theory of Christian liberty, or by supposed 
prudential considerations, for it was not thought fit to 





publish the letters bearing on the subject in his collected 
works ; and though Roth said, in the preface to them, in 
1818, that provision had been made for their safe keeping, 
Gildemeister was told, forty years later, they had been de- 
stroyed. The informal union was happy enough, but in 
spite of the laxity of opinion and practice in Germany at 
the time there was some difficulty in finding godmothers 
for the three daughters who, with one son, completed the 
family, for the support of which Hamann was obliged to 
accept a situation as copying-clerk, his eccentricities and the 
Gallo-mania of his superiors debarring him from more 
important employment. Besides occasional reviews of 
books, he published, in 1772, Kreusziige eines Philologen, a 
collection of twelve essays, @ propos of which he said : “The 
title of every book is a riddle, the answer to which tells, if 
not its contents, at least their value”: in other words, we 
are to regard the author as a Red Cross Knight tilting 
against most of the prevailing opinions in religion, science, 
and literature, in the name of the Word, the Adyos. It is 
difficult to give any idea of his manner of writing without 
quotation, and even more difficult to find a passage that 
shall be in any way intelligible out of its proper place in 
the author’s archipelago; for one way in which he ac- 
knowledges his own obscurity is by demanding “ readers 
who can swim”—from one island of meaning to another, 
just as, when his handwriting was illegible, he put in the 
margin, “ Imaginez et sautez.” The following is taken from 
the “Ninth Crusade,” headed, “ Aesthetica in Nuce,” a 
rhapsody in cabbalistic prose :— 

** Salvation cometh from the Jews—I had not seen her yet; but I 
expected—to your shame, Christians !—sounder conceptions in their 
philosophic writings.—But you feel the sting of that worthy name by 
the which ye are called as little as the glory taken by God in the 
reproachful name of the Son of Man — — — — 

‘* Nature and Scripture therefore are the materials of the imitative, 
beautiful, creative Spirit — — Bacon compares matter to Penelope ;— 
her impudent suitors are the worldly wise and those learned in the 
letter. You know the history of the beggar who appeared at the court 
of Ithaka ; for has not Homer translated it into Greek, and Pope into 
English verse ? -— 

** But wherewithal shall we awaken the expiring language of nature 
from the dead ?—— — By pilgrimages to Arabia Felix, by crusades to the 
Eastern lands, and by the restoration of their magic, which old 
woman’s cunning must make our prey, for no other is so good.—Cast 
down your eyes, idle bellies ! and read what Bacon wisely says of magic. 
—If silken feet in dancing shoes will not bear you on so arduous a jour- 
ney, let hyperbole show you the right way—kal ri xaé’ brepBorry dddv 
duty Selxvupn.” 

He may well say, in the “ Apostille”: “The rhapsodist 
has written with * * * * and — — — —, obelisks and 
asterisks, like the little masters and pedants of his time” ; 
but there were a few able and willing to read between the 
lines, and fill in the blanks, and even before the Xreuzziige 
were collected, the Magus of the North, as Moser christened 
him, was recognised as a power. In 1775, Wieland’s 
Mercur spoke of him as the leader and representative of a 
party. He kept up a half friendly, half controversial corre- 
spondence with Mendelssohn and Nicolai. Lessing thought 
his writings a valuable test of the pretensions of the liberal 
gentlemen “who give themselves out for Polyhistors” ; 
Herder, generally so arrogant, almost acknowledges himself 
as his pupil; Jacobi submitted to his sway; and many now 
forgotten notabilities—Kraus, Scheffner, and others—pro- 
fessed to owe all they were to his influence. 

To estimate this influence, we must remember the divisions 
of the literary world of Germany at the time. The common 
sense, French, Voltairean rationalism, which had its strong- 
hold at Berlin, had, unfortunately for itself, taken up arms 
against the rising national romantic literature heralded by 
Werther and Gots. The national party was divided into 
those who, like Goethe, were “decidedly not Christian,” 
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and those who, like Herder, wished to convict the prevail- 
ing irreligion of shallowness. Standing almost outside these 
two tendencies were Lessing and Hamann, men of very 
unequal merit, but each “a voice crying in the wilderness” 
for thoroughness and light. As Lessing to the temporising, 
confused, rationalistic Evangelicalism of his theological 
adversaries, so Hamann to the dogmatic enlightenment of 
the uninspired hierophants of the Literaturbriefe. Of course, 
Lessing was pulling one way, and Hamann the - other, 
and the seed sown by the former fell in most favourable 
ground; but they were alike in their disgust at what- 
ever was neither cold nor hot, and alike too in suggesting 
proportionately more than they executed. If his contem- 
poraries had been candid, they might have described 
Hamann’s attraction, that, like Blake, he was “ uncommonly 
good to steal from.” Herder was accused of appropriating 
his Metakritik without acknowledgment ; one admirer has 
found Hegelianism discovered in one phrase and rejected 
in the next in favour of a real Objective Trinity, and 
his writings came practically to possess more meaning than 
he intended, because, the sense of his really profound 
thoughts being made to a certain extent doubtful through 
their oracular expression, those who were attracted by 
the ideas suggested developed them each in their own 
direction, without ceasing to give Hamann credit for origin- 
ating them. A very opportune tribute to the fascination 
of his strange compositions was paid, in 1784, by one 
Buchholz, a hypochondriacal man of fortune, who abruptly 
invited Hamann to regard him as ason, and accept a 
capital sufficient to provide for himself and the education 
of his children. But for this unexpected benefaction, 
Hamann’s later years would have been sadly clouded by 
anxiety and hardship, and he would scarcely have accom- 
plished what is almost his most considerable work, Go/gatha 
und Scheblimini, under which astounding title he published 
an answer to Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem. ‘The place of 
the skull, and Sit thou at my right hand,” is certainly a 
riddle of a title, but the opusculum contains some very 
telling and lucid criticisms of the Social Contract and the 
State of Nature. There is a running ironical parallel 
between the true Moses and his namesake who attempts to 
make Jew and Christian blend in colourless Deism, though 
between them there is the Mount Golgotha, and one only is 
called to sit at the right hand of God; but for the major 
part of the moral application one must, as Goethe says, 
give up the hope to ‘‘ what is commonly called understand.” 

Herr Petri’s second part includes, besides the Kreusziige 
and some less important pamphlets, letters down to 1769. 
The last year of his life was spent in visiting his benefactor, 
Buchholz, the Princess Gallitzin, and Jacobi, from the 
latter of whom he fled lest he should be killed with kind- 
ness ; the Princess’s social circle was also too animated, 
and, we gather, too civilised to suit his age and infirmities ; 
so, declining to fix himself at Miinster, he was about to 
return home when a fever declared itself, and he died 
almost suddenly, in 1788, in the arms of Jacobi, at the 
house of his adopted son, and attended by the princess, 
who obtained permission to have his remains interred in her 
garden, a less secure resting-place, as it proved, than the 
common cemetery. Whether German Christians will be 
persuaded to renew their failing faith by diligent study of 
the Northern Magus seems more than doubtful ; but it is 
well that all should know that there is such a man, and that 
his writings are an almost virgin mine of original mystical 
interpretations and startlingly acute criticisms—startling 
because acuteness is not commonly the chief distinction 
of those who wish to criticize Hamann’s enemies. But a 
system, even a theological system (except Luther's cate- 





chism), will be sought in vain, for men in general, he 
thought, lived on fragments, “crumbs,” and he was not 
capable of supplying anything else. In his own phrase, he 
was shortsighted, he saw with strong and healthy eyes, but 
only what was. close to him; unlike most men, he feels in 
the abstract and thinks in the concrete, and therefore all his 
thoughts express themselves in images or allegories. We 
have his own warrant, too, for thinking him obscure ; after 
a few years he could no longer remember all that his own 
writings had meant when composed, and all that they had 
meant to him it was impossible for strangers ever to under- 
stand. H. LAWRENNY. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





It is reported that Mr. Whymper, who has returned with 
valuable collections from a second scientific tour in Greenland, 
has a work upon that Danish dependency in contemplation. 


In the Fortnightly Review (November and December) Mr. 
Booth has devoted one of his clear and dispassionate studies of 
Socialism to Fourier and Fourierism ; as an account of Fourier’s 
doctrines it leaves nothing to be desired, but he is too fantas- 
tical a writer to show to advantage in a frécis, without an 
independent appreciation of his merit, such as Mr. Booth might 
easily have given. In Zhe New Heloisa, part of a chapter in 
Mr. Morley’s forthcoming work on Rousséau, the comparatively 
moral iafluence of the work is brought out, together with the 
fact, sometimes unduly neglected, that the conservative reac- 
tionary Romanticism of Chateaubriand and his school was de- 
rived directly from Rousseau : Hugo and De Musset caught the 
ball at its rebound. 


In the November number of Preussische Fahrbiicher, Herman 
Grimm discusses the claims of Minna Herzlieb and Bettina 
Brentano to be considered the original of Ottilie in the Wah/- 
verwandtschaften. He inclines to give Minna the preference, 
but considers that Goethe’s Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde 
scarcely deserves the neglect and distrust with which it is now 
fashionable to treat it : he had seen the originals of some of the 
letters, and though the printed versions are garbled, they have a 
good deal of “ foundation in fact.” - 








Art. 
THE CESNOLA COLLECTION OF CYPRIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 





THE Cesnola Collection of Cyprian Antiquities, which has been 
recently exhibited at 61, Great Russell Street, is now being 
packed for shipment to New York. Until these antiquities have 
been properly arranged in a museum, and the facts connected 
with their discovery duly stated in the publication now being 
prepared by General Cesnola, and until they have been com- 
pared with what has been already acquired from Cyprus in 
other museums, it is perhaps premature to advance any very 
positive theory as to the sources of Cyprian art and the date of 
its development. It may, however, be well to note here some 
of the problems which present themselves to the archaeologist 
after a survey of the Cesnola Collection. 


1. A certain number of the larger statues found at Golgos 
by General Cesnola, and by Mr. Lang at Dali, seem modelled 
from Egyptian types ; while some of the details of costume and 
of the necessary symbols are clearly derived from a non- 
Egyptian source (see the torso engraved in Gerhard’s Denkmaler 
u. Forschungen, 1863, pl. clxxi. ; and Stark’s memoir, 7d7d.). 
These figures seem to be all portraits of kings. Are these 
Egyptian kings, dedicated during the time when the island was 
subject to Amasis, or are any of them memorials of that earlier 
subjection of Cyprus (the Kefa of hieroglyphic texts) which, 
as may be inferred from Egyptian monuments, had taken place 
as early as the reign of Thothmes III., or even earlier ? 
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2. Are these statues, again, portraits of Cyprian kings 
executed when the island was under Egyptian influence, as 
Stark suggests in the excellent memoir already referred to ? 


3. On a series of silver coins struck in Cyprus, of which the 
date probably ranges between B.C. 500 and 400, we find Cyprian 
characters, and inscriptions in the same character have been 
found by General Cesnola at Golgos, by Mr. Lang and others 
at Dali. This character has been recently read by Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, who used the bilingual (Cyprian 
and Phoenician) inscription, found by Mr. Lang at Dali, as 
his key (see 7vans. of the Soc. for Biblical Archaeology, No. 1, 
p. 129). We find in these Cyprian inscriptions certain letters 
which present a striking resemblance to some of the Lycian 
characters, but we do not recognise, as in the Lycian alphabet, 
Greek letters in their mature forms. It is probable that a large 
proportion of the Cyprian inscriptions are of a date subsequent 
to the Archaic period. The earliest of them may be the in- 
scription on the stelé with a figure in relief of an archer found 
by Mr. Lang at Dali, and now in the British Museum, and 
the bilingual inscription from Cyprus, now in the Louvre, in 
which KAPYI EMI, in Archaic Greek characters, is the equiva- 
lent of the Cyprian (see Revue archéol. N. S. vi. p. 247). Some 
of the Cyprian inscriptions in the Cesnola Collection may be as 
late as the third century A.D. It is remarkable that as yet hardly 
a Greek inscription has been found in Cyprus, either on coins or 
on other monuments, which can be referred to an earlier date 
than the time of Evagoras ; and this negative evidence affords 
reasonable presumption that the Cyprian population predomi- 
nated in numbers, if not in political power, over the Greek in 
most parts of the island. Whence did the race using the Cyprian 
alphabet come? Are they Phrygians as Engel supposed? Did 
they intermarry and become politically blended with the Greek 
and Phoenician settlers? Or were some of the small kingdoms 
into which Cyprus was divided from a very early time purely 
Greek, and others Cyprian and Phoenician ? 


4. In all the sculptures from Cyprus which can be fairly 
referred to the archaic period, and which are not close imitations 
of the Egyptian, the type of features is very peculiar. The 
forehead recedes; the cheek-bones are high; the cheeks, 
sunken; the nose, chin, and lips, unnaturally pointed ; the 
facial angle, much sharper than in early art. It is singular that 
we must look to Etruria rather than to the Greek world for 
types analagous to the Cyprian. - The two curious reclining 
figures in painted terracotta from Cervetri, in the Campana 
Collection of the Louvre, have the same receding foreheads and 
angular features as may be seen by comparing the engraving 
of the figures in the Monum. of the Roman Inst. vi. pl. 59 
on Brunn, Azzal?, xxxiii. pp. 398, 399), with the figure and head 
rom the Cesnola Collection (Revue archéol. N.S. xxii. pl. 23). 


5. From the history of Cyprian sculpture as developed in 
extant monuments, we may infer that art in this island passed 
through the same phases as in Etruria. First came an Archaic 
style, with a certain affinity to the Archaic Greek style, but 
differing from it very decidedly in the type and in many details 
of costume and ornament. Then succeeded a Hieratic style, 
through which archaic types were mechanically reproduced, and 
after that the disturbing influence of mature Greek art. It is pro- 
bable that it was part of the Hellenizing policy of Evagoras to 
invite Greek artists to Cyprus, just as the Carian princes, ruling 
over a mixobarbaric population, drew Athenian art to Hali- 
carnassus. But it should be noted that neither in Cyprus nor in 
Etruria does this Greek art, introduced at a late period from 
without, appear to have flourished except as an exotic. It gave 
rise to no school of Greek artists in Cyprus. 


6. As there were undoubtedly Phoenician settlements in 
Cyprus, and as Phoenician inscriptions both on coins and 
other monuments are found there, it is to be presumed that 
some of the works of art found in the island are Phoenician. 
How are we to distinguish these works from the rest? What 
are the characteristics of Phoenician art? Or had they, as 
some assert, no art of their own, being merely the carriers by 
sea of the produce of other races? No complete answer to this 
question can be given till we have compared the antiquities 
from Cyprus presumed to be Phoenician with those found in 
other Phoenician or Graeco-Phoenician sites, such as Rhodes, 
Santorin, Cerigo, Sardinia, Palermo, the Etruscan sea-board, 





and the Phoenician settlements on the coast of Spain. In the 
meantime we may draw attention to the admirable memoir, by 
M. A. de Longpérier, in the Yournal asiatigue of 1858, in 
which he was the first to point out the remarkable resemblance 
between the art of the silver bowls from Kitium in the Louvre 
and those found in a tomb at Cervetri, and with the bronze 
bowls found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh, some of which have 
Phoenician inscriptions. The bronze bowl found by General 
Cesnola, which is published by Ceccaldi in the September 
number of the Revue archéol. for this year, is much ruder in 
work than the Kitium bowls, and may be a Cyprian imitation of 
Phoenician art. There is a well known kind of fictile ware, with 
geometrical patterns painted in brown on a drab ground, which is 
found at Mycenae, Tiryns, lalyssus, and other very ancient Greek 
or Graeco-Phoenician sites. It seems now clearly established 
that the Phoenicians traded in this ware, if they did not manu- 
facture it, because on more than one fragment from Mr. Layard’s 
excavations, and on a large vase in the Cesnola Collection, 
we find Phoenician inscriptions. The tombs at Cyprus have 
yielded this ware in large quantities, and in very fine preserva- 
tion : while, on the other hand, scarcely any of the later Greek 
fictile ware has been found in the island. It is not improbable 
that this archaic fabric of ware was prolonged in Cyprus to a com- 
paratively late period, from the same causes which led to the 
prevalence of a Hieratic style of sculpture, and it would be 
interesting with this view to compare the specimens of this ware 
from Cyprus, in the first Vase Room of the British Museum, 
with the similar vases from Ialyssus presented by Professor 
Ruskin to the same museum. 


7. Among the terracottas found in Cyprus are some very 
curious little figures, some on horseback, some driving four-horse 
chariots. These are modelled solid, and sometimes painted in 
grotesque colours. They are of the rudest art and fabric. 
Similar figures of horsemen were found by me in a sepulchral 
chamber on the site of the Mausoleum, which I have shown 
to be of a much earlier period than the Mausoleum itself. 
From the extreme rudeness of these terracottas, it has been 
thought that they represent an earlier stage of art than any of 
the other Cyprian antiquities; but may they not be rather 
children’s toys, or objects dedicated by very poor persons ? 

8. Among the Cesnola statues may be distinctly recognised 
two varities of the type of the bearded Venus, Hermaphroditos, 
worshipped at Amathus (see Engel, Ayfros, ii. pp. 221-232). 1 
hope to say more respecting these types on a future occasion. 

C. T. NEWTON. 





ART NOTES. 


A letter signed J. Spencer Northcote appeared in the 77mes 
of November 26, in which attention was called to a danger of 
a’ serious nature now threatening the safety of the Catacombs. 
Up to the present time the right of making excavations in them 
has been reserved to the ecclesiastical authorities, and for many 
years has been exercised by a Commission of Sacred Archae- 
ology, of which the Cavaliere di Rossi was a leading member. 
If in the course of excavations damage was done to the super- 
ficial soil, it was assessed and paid for ; where the commission 
found that their labours were likely to be extensive and pro- 
longed, they would induce the Pope to purchase the fee simple 
of the soil. In this way he became the possessor of the two 
vineyards between the Via Appia and the Via Ardestina, under 
which the famous Catacomb of St. Callixtus has been re- 
discovered. Recently, a discovery, scarely inferior in im- 
portance, has been made in a field the other side of the Via 
Appia, of the Catacomb of Pretextatus, and considerable 
progress had been made, when proceedings were suddenly 
interrupted by the proprietor bringing an action against the 
excavators. Di Rossi was the defendant, and a decision 
favourable to the archaeologists has been given in two courts 
of law. But the decision only proclaims that the commission 
and not the landlord are in possession of the crypt, but does 
not decide the question as to the legitimacy of this possession. 
The Italian code has been promulgated in Rome. The 
ministry are, indeed, preparing a project of a law by which 
questions of this kind are to be settled, defining accurately all 
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rights relative to monuments standing on private property. But 
it is to be hoped that special attention will be bestowed on this 
matter of the Catacombs, and that their public character will 
be clearly pronounced, so that all that has been done may be 
preserved to us, and the accomplishment of all that remains to 
be done facilitated. 





We learn from the Cologne Gazette that the National German 
Museum at Nuremberg has recently made considerable acqui- 
sitions of importance to artists, and to those who are interested 
in the origin of printing. These acquisitions consist of a series 
of engravings on metal and wood, commencing with the four- 
teenth century, and carried down to the last years of the 
fifteenth. At this point, the chain is taken up by the collections 
already in the possession of the museum, consisting of the 
works of Wohlgemuth, his pupils, contemporaries, and suc- 
cessors down to the seventeenth century. A second series is 
wholly devoted to printing, and contains first examples of 
xylography, and these specimens of the first books printed in 
movable type by Gutenberg, Pfister, Fust, and Schéffer. 
Next come the books of the most celebrated printers of the 
fifteenth century. The collection is especially rich in works 
illustrated by wood engravings, of which it possesses many 
that are extremely rare, and some which are supposed to be 
unique. Engravings in mezzotint, &c. form the third series ; and 
the fourth, which has been long in existence, is dedicated to the 
history of engraving on copper. The collection of MSS. has 
also been recently enriched by the purchase of a fragment of a 
Bible of the commencement of the sixth century, in twenty-four 
leaves, which forms the first of a series consecrated to the 
history of writing. 





The restoration of the cathedral at Mainz is carried on 
actively. The works at the east end have already progressed 
so far that the architect Wessicken is about to set free the space 
occupied by the ruined and destroyed crypt, portions of which 
have been discovered from time to time. The excavations 
afford matter of great interest both to architects and archae- 
ologists. The broken remains of tombs and monuments which 
are brought to light often show claims to considerable im- 

ortance as works of art, and it is expected that much light will 

thrown on certain architectural questions concerning the 
construction of the cathedral which are at present doubtful. 


The present number of J Neuen Reich contains an appeal 
tu the flagging interest felt by the public of Germany in the 
proposed National Monument to be erected on one of the hills 
of the Niederwald. The writer objects to the site chosen, and 
points out that it takes the excitement of battle to induce 
Germans to clamber up inaccessible hills, and, again, one of the 
first necessities of a place which it is proposed to make a point 
of universal pilgrimage is a Restauration ; this has not been 
properly provided for in the plan. We then pass from these 
practical hints to suggestions of an aesthetic nature, the principal 
of which is that the road of approach should be lined on 
both sides with the statues of the most distinguished German 
emperors, the eye and thoughts being thus led gradually up to 
the final crowning monument. 


= The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for December 1 commences 
with an article, by M. Paul Mantz, on the Retrospective Ex- 
hibition at Milan. M. Mantz draws special attention to the 
masterly and concentrated force exhibited by Bernardino Zenale 
in two portraits contributed to the exhibition by the Marquis 
Giuseppe Arconati. Zenale, who was a contemporary of 
Lionardo, is chiefly known by his admirable painting, in the 
Brera, of Lodovico Sforza (Il Moro) and his wife, Beatrice, 
kneeling before the Madonna. The Marquis Pietro Isambardi 
contributed a very remarkable female portrait, by Beltraffio. 


Luini was well represented, but there were also a great many” 


poor imitations passing under his name. The Prinetti collec- 
tion contributed a fine and authentic Lorenzo di Credi, a 
Virgin by Gaudenzio Ferrari, which was a very typical 
example of the master, and a very important Paris Bordone. 
Amongst the most striking sixteenth-century portraits, M. 
Mantz places a Moroni, from the gallery of the Marquis 





Arconati. One of the most curious features of the exhibition 
was, says M. Mantz, the number and beauty of works repre- 
senting the Dutch and Flemish schools.—M. Georges Duplessis 
reviews M. Didot’s L’Etude sur Fean Cousin, a portion of 
which has already appeared in the pages of the Gazette.—M. 
Louis Decamps continues his articles on the New York 
Museum.—M. Louis Gonze gives a third notice of the Musée 
de Lille—M. Alfred Michiels commences an essay on the 
origin of painting in Germany by a short article on the school 
of Bohemia.—M. Réné Ménard has a short paper on Sub- 
terranean Rome.—M. Léon Mancino writes on Bethnal Green 
Branch Museum.—-M. Louis Desprez reviews La Vie militaire 
et religieuse au moyen-dge, &c., by M. Paul Lacroix. 


On the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of December, the collection of 
M. F. L., well known to Parisian amateurs, was brought to 
the hammer, at the Hétel Drouot, by M. Charles Pillet. The 
catalogue comprised sculptures in wood and ivory, bronzes, 
avery remarkable snuff-box, by Lioux de Savignac, presented 
to Louis XV. by the town of Bordeaux, precious stones, 
miniatures by van Blarenberghe, paintings by Boilly, Breugnel, 
Paul Brill, Corneille de Heem, Loutherbourg, Michel, Ostade, 
van de Velde, Wynants, de Vos, Gevricault, &c. 


Richard Schéne, till now in Halle as professor, has accepted 
the office of “vortragender Rath im Cultus-Ministerium (fir 
Kunst).” He is a capable man, and his appointment is an 
excellent one. Zahn (Hofrath), who holds the same position at 
Dresden, refused the post, which was given to Schone. 





New Publications. 


BERNAYS, Michael. Zur Enstehungsgeschichte des Schlegel’schen 
Shakespeares. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Bruun, Chr. V. Bibliotheca Danica. (Systematic Catalogue of 
Danish Literature from 1482 to 1830, according to the collections at 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen.) Copenhagen : Gyldendahl. 

CROWE and CAVALCASELLE. Lives of Flemish Painters. Murray. _ 

Etior, George. Middlemarch. Blackwood. 

GERARD, C. Les Artistes de I’Alsace pendant le moyen-Age. Tome I, 
Colmar: Barth. 

GresTA RoMANORUM. Von H. Oesterley. Fasc. 2. 
mann. 

Kraus, F. X. Die christliche Kunst in ihren friihesten Anfangen. 
Leipzig : Seemann. 

Saccui, F. Notizie pittoriche cremonesi. 
Signori. 


Berlin: Weid- 


Cremona: Ronzi e 


Theology. 





The Song of Solomon. [Schir haschirim, oder das salomonische 
Hohelied iibersetzt und kritisch erlautert von Dr. H. Graetz.] 
Wien : Braumiiller. 


THE character and date of the Song of Solomon has been a 
vexed question among commentators. There are champions 
of its unity as well as of its fragmentary character; some 
scholars call it a dramatic work, others a lyrical composition 
consisting of different songs ; some assert Solomon as its 
author, whilst others suppose it to have been written in the 
time of the Jewish restoration, and Dr. Graetz even in 
the days of the Seleucidae. Under these circumstances it 
was a somewhat bold assertion of a modern critic to say 
that the latest enquiries had placed the dramatic form of 
this book above all doubt. On the contrary, the two last 
writers on this subject, Dr. Graetz and Dr. Diestel (in 
Schenkel’s Bidbellexicon), deny it entirely, and I think justly. 
For if it were really a dramatic composition, with a clear 
distinction between the actors, there would not be so many 
entirely different opinions as to its argument, that not even 
the number of the principal actors has been fixed to the 
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satisfaction of all. Some introduce, besides Solomon and 
the so-called Sulamith, a third person, the betrothed of 
Sulamith, but Delitzsch admits only the first two actors, not 
to speak of the action itself, which is almost entirely a 
fiction of the commentators, not at all resulting from .the 
text. 

Then as to the acts. Ewald is of opinion there are five ; 
Delitzsch, six; E. Meier, seven; Hitzig, nine! The first 
and the last of these so-called acts, which are identical in 
all these arrangements, consist of twenty-six and fifteen 
lines of the printed text! How, in any dramatic representa- 
tion, can fifteen lines be sufficient to form an act? If some 
tragedy of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Goethe, had 
been handed down to us without a list of the actors and the 
distinction of the different speeches, it could, I dare say, be 
so far rearranged that no reasonable doubt should remain 
about the main argument and development of the action. 
But with regard to the Song of Solomon we have guwot 
capita tot sensus, a fact from which I conclude that it is no 
dramatic work at all. The sober criticism of men like 
De Wette, Bleek, Magnus, therefore, never accepted the 
idea of the Song of Solomon being a drama, which has not 
even the merit of being original, for Philander von der 
Linde (F. B. Menke) already in 1710 declared that it was 
the first opera—not to mention the statement of Origen, 
that it was composed in the manner of a drama. 

Those who, like the present writer, have been dis- 
contented with the arbitrary manner in which the Song of 
Solomon has been treated will read some parts of the book 
of Dr. Graetz with satisfaction and even with pleasure. He 
shows clearly that this so-called drama is devoid of action, 
and that all attempts to elicit anything like a plot are in 
vain, and it must be owned that none of our Western or 
classical designations for the different kinds of poetry can 
be strictly applied to the Song. But when he tries to show, 
throughout the whole book, a single maiden relating her 
adventures to a company of other women (the daughters of 
Jerusalem), Dr. Graetz seems to be no nearer the truth than 
his predecessors. He thinks that the poet declares his 
intention of giving both dialogues and a narrative, by 
adding * 7x) “YT Ay, ii, 10; but this only proves that 
the following words are related as those of another person. 
Besides, Dr. Graetz cannot deny that (v. 9) the supposed 
hearers speak themselves, so that the daughters of Jeru- 
salem cannot be the auditory, but spoken of in the recital. 
This one passage gives the deathblow to the whole theory. 
The Song is neither a drama nor an epic poem recited to 
the daughters of Jerusalem, and the often repeated words, 
“T charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, not awake love, 
until it cometh of itself,” are certainly no warning against 
this passion, but have some other sense. 

This leads us to the question of the general tendency of 
the book. Those who defend its unity, whether dramatic or 
epic (we may omit the allegorizers), generally look for some 
religious or moral idea, such as monogamy, or faithfulness 
in love, or the representation of a marriage founded on true 
love—but, alas! the lovers in the Song of Solomon do not 
marry each other, and faithfulness is not mentioned in the 
whole book ; it is a mere illusion to find such things in our 
poem. Dr. Graetz also takes pains to prove that there is a 
moral idea, and so he points out a number of passages in 
which he thinks it to be evident. 

Thus in vi. 8, 9, he sees’ a commendation of true and 
chaste love in opposition to the voluptuous pleasures of the 
harem—the poet praising his only and pure love. It may 
be answered that it is almost a general and necessary law in 
erotic poetry of the higher kind that a lover has but one 
mistress, whom he praises as faithful and chaste. To 





suppose the contrary is impossible, passionate love being 
“strong as death,” and— 


** Love-devouring Death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine.” 
(Romeo and Juliet.) 


It is scarcely permissible to draw such precise conclusions 
from such a natural expression. The passage in question 
(vi. 4-10) may be fitly explained thus :—“ Thou art of sur- 
passing beauty; and though there are many ladies of high 
rank, I prefer thee to them all: thou alone art my dove,” &c. 
In chap. v. 1, Dr. Graetz thinks that frugal simplity is con- 
trasted with the luxurious banquets given by the /eunesse 
dorée of that time. But according to his own interpretation, 
the words ‘25m ny») *myne was DY My *N>DN have a meta- 
phorical sense : “ to eat his honey” means to hear her sweet 
song; “to drink his wine” is to enjoy her love (p. 167). 
How is one opinion (p. 32) to be reconciled with the other? 
The meaning of the passage is pretty clear: “ My love isa 
paradise full of sweet fruit... a garden with a well of living 
water (iv. 15); I entered that garden and ate its fruit.” 
There is not so much as an allusion to luxury and tem- 
perance. 

This same idea is expressed, according to Dr. Graetz, 
in the words 1n% jn) 997) 1303 bone “y; here "7 is sup- 
posed to be her lover, who shows his gallantry (“ his per- 
fume”) whilst the king is sitting at a banquet. The meaning 
is said to be that she and her lover enjoy their happiness in 
simple modesty, and have the dislike of Horace to Jersicos 
adparatus. But this too is inadmissible ; the only natural 
meaning of "173, “ my nard,” is Aer loveliness. 

Granting that viil, 11, 12, contains the idea that the 
maiden does not want a guardian of her virtue, or even that 
virtue defends itself, as almost all modern commentators 
explain the passage—though the sense of the 200 shekels 
remains doubtful—a hint like this is not sufficient to prove a 
moral tendency throughout the whole poem. Finally, in vil. 1, 
Dr. Graetz discovers a polemic against the public dancers ; 
and in the words, iii, 7-11 (md°>a snap ya Sy ya9n wR), he 
finds the idea that true love makes a man valiant and strong, 
but profligate love effeminate and timid. 

From these instances he concludes that the Song of So- 
lomon is written in opposition to sensual love, public dancers 
and singers, and life in towns and at the court with its 
luxurious and effeminate customs. Such a tendency could 
only exist at a particular period, which has now to be 
ascertained, 

It is impossible to follow Dr. Graetz in a system of exe- 
gesis which turns the simplest expressions of an erotic song 
into covert moral exhortations. On the other hand, his 
remarks on the date of the language, and consequently of the 
poem itself, are well worth reading. Modern commentators 
are averse to dwell on the importance of phrases like 
by wos, nobwoyi nun, nade = jxads, which indicate a 
very late period. Wishing to make the poem as ancient as 
possible, they neglect those passages which are adverse to 
this opinion, ¢.g. words not used in the older Hebrew litera- 


ture, as ona, “wall” (anc. Wp), 72779, “ terrace” (anc. ndyn), 


IND, “winter” (liz, Jobea (anc. An), nisi, “ curls” 
s 


= 


ws 
(JL,09, rad. 59, “tondere,” 23), ION, “artist” (Loo), 


TT) 
"103, “to keep” (anc. 73), y*¥n, “ to look,” though the words 
enumerated by Graetz may not be all decisive. Besides 
these comparatively modern words, the Song also contains 
foreign words: ¢.g. D7, DIN, and vii. 6, brs, which, like 
115, certainly means “ cochineal,” red hair being a mark 
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of beauty in the East. The use of these Persian words 
favours the view that the poem arose subsequently to 
500 B.C. But this is very little compared with the use of a 
Greek word, })5x, popetov, which it is ridiculous to derive 
from 7p, “quoniam super eo foecundi sint et miultipli- 
centur.” The etymologies proposed by Ewald and Hitzig 
are rejected by such a learned Hebraist as Delitzsch. The 
words 31 and 785 are supposed by Graetz to be also of 
Greek origin; but I question the justice of this opinion, 
as well in this as in two other passages of the Song—iv. 1, 
where he proposes to read 0°39) DY ODS, instead of O%N3, 
so that 1™ would be 4), J230, podov ; and iv. 4, where he 


explains nyabn, a really difficult word, by the Greek rnAdms. 
Both these conjectures are ingenious, but of no value as 
evidence. 

It may be sufficient to add that Dr. Graetz also points 
out some direct allusions to Greek customs, e.g. the crown 
of the bridegroom (iii. 11), and the pillars of marble (v. 15). 
He is mistaken in adding to these the use of apples as a 
symbol of love or fertility ; the modern Nestorians also use 
them at their nuptials (see my Meusyrisches Lesebuch, p. 19). 
In conclusion he gives an elaborate comparison between 
Greek writers of idylls and the author of the Song of Solomon. 
Those who maintain the antiquity of the latter will do well 
to attempt a satisfactory refutation of the evidence brought 
forward by Dr. Graetz ; though I fear it will prove easier to 
deny than to refute. On the other hand, Dr. Graetz himself 
is in a similar position, for he omits the passage about Thirza 
(vi: 4) which furnished the defenders of a high antiquity with 
their principal argument ; only his evidence is more copious 
than that of his opponents. 

The result of his combinations is that the poem was 
written B.C, 230-218, as a warning and example to the 
Jewish gentlemen of Jerusalem and Alexandria. I have 
nothing to say against this date, but much against the ten- 
dency, since I fail to see how a poem containing passages 
like ii. 6 can inculcate a better lesson than certain modern 
novels. It is more likely that the poem consists of different 
songs, solo, duo, descriptive, telling of possibly far distant 
ages, and subjected in the course of time to numerous 
alterations. These songs were then collected in the decline 
of Hebrew literature, as we gather from some linguistic indi- 
cations referred to above. Some-of them may also have 
been composed at a late period ; the common objection that 
erotic poetry ceases to be written in times of political decay 
being refuted by comparison of other literatures. 

After the introduction, Dr. Graetz gives a reprint of the 
Hebrew text, and a translation with a commentary. It is a 
pity that he did not insert his corrections in the text, 
a reprint of the Masoretic text being useless, as it is in 
everybody’s hands. The corrections themselves have dif- 
ferent degrees of merit; some of them are very probable, 
e.g. i. 3, prvon (for pyn); i. 7, MB's (for ADK), &c. But I 
cannot enter here into further details. The chief importance 
of the book lies in its vigorous opposition to the prevalent 
dramatic hypothesis, which renders the true understanding 
of the text quite impossible. 

For this and for other reasons it is an acceptable and 
even necessary addition to our critical literature, though 
scarcely any one will accept the main conclusion of the 
author. ADALBERT MERX. 





Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s Syriac Frag- 
ments of the Gospels with Schaaf’s Edition of the Peshito and the 
Greek Text) of Scholz. By J. R. Crowfoot, B.D. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Mr. Crowroor has now completed his laborious collation 

of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments of the Gospels with the 





Peshito Syriac and the Greek text of Scholz. In a former 
number of the Academy (vol. ii. p. 63) we pointed out that 
Mr. Crowfoot’s Greek text could not be accepted as a re- 
production of the Gospels in their original form. We find, 
however, from the Odservations now published, that this was. 
not the object which Mr. Crowfoot proposed to himself, but 
rather to fix the character and prove the critical importance 
of the Fragments themselves. In this respect we think that 
his work is very valuable. Undoubtedly the discovery made 
by Dr. Cureton of the remains of an old translation of the 
Gospels in a manuscript, itself of the early date of the latter 
half of the fifth century, is the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with New Testament criticism in recent times; and 
as there is a striking agreement between the text of these 
fragments and that of the Cambridge Codex Bezae, the most 
unlike of all texts to that generally received, the discovery 
was very unpalatable to those scholars who by the laborious 
collation of the general run of MSS. had arrived, or sup- 
posed that they had arrived, at a text substantially settled. 
Naturally, therefore, a warm controversy arose ; for if the 
Curetonian Fragments are of the high antiquity claimed for 
them, scholars must either accept them, and with them the 
objectionable Codex D, as of paramount authority, or must 
give adequate reasons for disregarding the text which they 
offer to us. 

As Mr. Crowfoot points out, the antiquity of the Cure- 
torian Fragments has been satisfactorily proved, indepen- 
dently of his labours, while his work was going on. The 
publication of the Homilies of Aphraates by the most eminent 
of our Syriac scholars, Professor Wright, of Cambridge, has 
placed in our possession evidence of the most important 
kind. We know for certain that ten of these Homilies were 
written in A.D. 337, twelve more in A.D. 344, and the last in 
A.D. 345; and their value is increased by the fact that they 
are not a translation, but were originally written in Syriac 
by the author. In this work, then, more ancient than any 
manuscript now extant, the quotations are made, partly from 
the same text as that contained in the Curetonian Fragments, 
and partly from the Peshbito. The manner of the quotation 
is such as to incline us to receive Mr. Crowfoot’s opinion as. 
the correct one, namely, that the Peshito version was then 
coming into use, and superseding the Curetonian ; just as 
subsequently the Hharkleian superseded the Peshito. 

We still however retain our opinion that the Curetonian. 
must be used with great discretion. As might be expected 
in so ancient a work, the translation is loose and inaccurate, 
and betrays very frequently considerable ignorance of Greek. 
Deservedly the Peshito took its place, just as Jerome’s ver- 
sion drove the old version out of the field, and our Authorised 
Version that of Coverdale. But the main point is, not the 
relative value of the translation, but of the texts from which 
they were made. 

A competent scholar who would publish a Greek Testa- 
ment, with the variants really contained in the numerous 
Syriac versions, and in works like that of Aphraates, would 
be doing good service to textual criticism. At present the 
references to the Syriac are often untrustworthy. Mr. Crow- 
foot has performed a valuable service in another direction, 
namely, in establishing the claims of the Curetonian Syriac, 
as containing a text of the highest antiquity. 

R. Payne SMITH. 


Commentaries on Genesis. [Weiland Dr. Fr. Tuch’s Commentar iiber 


die Genesis. 2. Auflage, besorgt von Professor Dr. A. Arnold, 
nebst einem Nachwort von K. Merx.] Halle: 1871. [Commentar 
diber die Genesis. Von Franz Delitzsch. 4. gianzlich umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe.] Leipzig: 1872. 
Ir is a remarkable testimony to the value of Tuch’s Com- 
mentary on Genesis that there should still be a demand for 
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it, thirty-three years after its first publication. It is im- 
possible, indeed, to suppress a regret that the author was 
prevented from rewriting his work in accordance with 
maturer critical views and more recent Oriental researches. 
But the task which the author had neglected could not be 
performed by a strange hand. Dr. Arnold, therefore, wisely 
confined himself to incorporating the author’s manuscript 
notes, which consist chiefly of illustrations from Oriental 
literature, and inserting a few indispensable corrections, and 
some references of his own to the works of contemporary 
scholars. He has also added Tuch’s essay on Genesis xiv. 
from vol. i. of the Zitschrift of the German Oriental Society. 
Owing to his untimely death, the latter part of the printing 
had to be superintended by Dr. Merx, to whom the reader 
is indebted for one of the most valuable features of the new 
edition. This is a Vachwort, or “ after-word,” appended to 
the original introduction, and containing a historical survey 
of the criticism of the Pentateuch since the date of Tuch’s 
first edition. Without aspiring to the completeness of the 
literary summary given by Dr. Delitzsch, it is far more 
striking and suggestive, owing, doubtless, to the superior 
consistency of Dr. Merx’s position. It is also distinguished 
for moderation. The writer evidently inclines to the hypo- 
thesis of Graf, so far as the late origin of the ritual legis- 
lation is concerned, but he is not blind to the weakness 
of that hypothesis on the side of literary analysis. One of 
the most interesting parts of the essay is the comparison 
of Ewald’s critical terminology with that of other writers, 
from which Dr. Merx concludes that the literary critics of 
the Pentateuch are in all essential points practically agreed. 
Further progress is expected from a more complete analysis 
of the Levitical legislation. 

The second of the above-named commentaries has been 
much more thoroughly revised. It may now be said to be, 
on the whole, the best handbook to the bibliography, the 
history and mythology, the geography and archaeology, 
required for the study of Genesis. The title-page mentions 
contributions from Professor Fleischer and Consul Wetz- 
stein. The former (see pp. 52, 57, 532, 551) have, I 
believe, mostly appeared in the third edition ; the latter are 
new, and were described in the Academy, vol. iii. p. 350. 
The author's own philological notes are also highly sug- 
gestive, and great credit is due to the compiler of the 
excellent indices. An even greater merit, on account of its 
rarity, is the frank sincerity of the author, who admits that 
the criticism of the Pentateuch should be conducted on 
purely literary principles, and that the unitarian hypothesis 
is no longer tenable. It is unfortunate that such admirable 
qualities should be marred by a passion for theosophy, 
which treats the supernatural details of the unhistoric 
narratives of Genesis as so many revelations of the invisible 
world, T. K. CHEYNE. 





Intelligence. 


Bishop Colenso continues his criticism on the Mew Bible Com- 


mentary (Longmans). Not having thought it worth while, however, 
to give a detailed review of that work, we can only afford a brief and 
meagre notice of this very skilful but very severe examination. (Cf. 
. our first notice, Academy, vol. ii. p. 535.) In part ii. the author dis- 
sects (no other word is suitable) the introduction to Exodus by Canon 
Cook, and the commentary on that book by the Canon himself and 
the Rev. S. Clark, a process which is applied in part iii. to Mr. Clark’s 
work on the Book of Leviticus. The results are but a shade less un- 
favourable to the commentators than before. No scholar can deny 
their substantial accuracy in many points, though, with regard to the 
matter of fallacious and evasive reasoning, more allowance should 
perhaps have been made for the difficult position of beneficed clergy- 
men under archiepiscopal supervision. As we anticipated in our former 
notice, the writers have been shown to have a defective acquaintance 
with the criticism of the opposite side. A still more serious charge 
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proved against Canon Cook is that of inaccuracy in stating the facts as 
to the wsus loguendi, since upon these depends one of the most im- 
a arguments in the Pentateuch controversy. The Bishop admits, 

owever, that Mr. Clark’s contributions are more moderate in tone, and, 
at least in Exodus, less biassed by prejudice than th se of his fellow-con- 
tributor. It is only fair to say that the ability dispiayed here, and in 
the sixth part of his work on the Pentateuch, is such as to place Bishop 
Colenso in the first rank of living critics, though the Z£xamination 
would perhaps have been more effective had the author been rather 
more sparing of his hypotheses. 

The object of the contributors to the Protestanten-Bibel Neuen Tes- 
tamentes is to condense the most probable results of a rational (not 
rationalistic) criticism in a form adapted to the ordinary language. Its 
title to mention in these pages consists in the fact that the list of con- 
tributors contains several of the most respected names among contem- 
porary scholars, ¢,¢. Holtzmann (on the Synoptic Gospels, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philemon), Lipsius (introduction to the Pauline 
Epistles and commentary on Romans), Hilgenfeld (on 1 and 2 Peter, 
Hebrews, and Jude), Holsten (on Galatians), The translation is that 
of Luther; a few corrections are inserted between the text and the 
notes. It was a happy idea to divide the editorship between a clergy- 
man and a layman ; the pithy words of the latter (Dr. v. Holtzendorff ) 
in the preface express truths which are still far from commonplace. 
See especially his remarks on the only true sense in which the New 
Testament can be said to contain contradictions (p. viii). The style of 
the notes, which are, if anything, too few rather than too many, is not 
exactly elegant, but free from rhetoric and pedantry. 

The second volume of Hausrath’s Meutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte 
carries the narrative from the foundation of the Christian Church to the 
second sojourn of St. Paul in Corinth, The third volume of this great 
work is still to come. It may be as well to remind the reader that the 
object of the author is to trace the connection of Christianity with 
the course of the world’s history on the basis of a critical examination 
of the records, the results of which are to be taken as proved. Even on 
the literary side, the work compares not unfavourably with Zes Origines 
du Christanisme of M. Renan. The only important defect we have seen 
noticed is the want of a first-hand knowledge of later Hebrew literature. 
The author has just brought out a second enlarged edition of his popular 
work, Der Ajpostel Paulus. 

Dr. H. Strack, of Leipzig, has completed his Pro/egomena to the Old 
Testament, the first part of which we announced some time ago. It 
is a full and accurate summary of all that is as yet known respecting 
the lost as well as the extant MSS. of the Hebrew Bible, and may be 
heartily recommended as a supplement and corrective to the current 
introductions to the Old Testament. (Cf. the review in Geiger’s Zcit- 
schrift, 1872, p. 140.) 

A monograph by Dr. Clem, Brockhaus (Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Kirche seiner Zeit) treats of the archae- 
ological illustrations to be derived from the poems of Prudentius, which 
coincide remarkably with the pictorial representations in the Roman 
catacombs, 

No scholar who busies himself with the history of ancient religions 
can afford to ignore Mr. C. P. Tiele’s Comparative History of the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions, The author, who writes in 
Dutch, is acquainted with recent researches, and has a sober, critical 
judgment. ‘The portion on Phoenician and Canaan may be specially 
recommended. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for October announces a volume of Zmen- 
dations of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, by Elias Riggs, 
translator of Winer’s Chaldee Grammar, and now missionary at Con- 
stantinople. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


The Revue Archéologique for November contains a paper by 
M. V. Guérin on the situation of the tomb of the Maccabees. He 
agrees with M. Sandreczki (who seems to have been anticipated by 
Father Forner) in identifying Modin with the village el-Medieh, but 
differs from that gentleman in placing the sepulchres not at Khirbet-el- 
Yehoud but at Khirbet-el-Gherbaoui (M. Guérin’s spelling). Both 
ruins are in the neighbourhood of el-Medieh, but only at the latter are 
there unmistakeable traces of a monument such as that described in 
1 Mace, xiii. 27-29. 

Studien und Kritiken, 1873, No. 1.—The visible and the invisible 
Church (Gottschick)—The myths of Jesus in Judaism; by Résch. 
[Attempt to account for the historical origin of these traditions.]}—On 
some New Testament sayings of cognate meaning :—Acts xvil. 31 ; 
x. 35; Romans xv. 16; i, 18-32; ii. 14-16; by Michelsen. [(a) 
Connects év dvdp! with wlorw mapacxdv aor, (0) ‘Men of all 
nations shall become members of the spiritual Israel.” (¢) Aciroupyds = 
preacher of the Gospel; ray é6vav, a genitive of the subject ; 
ylynrac=be performed.}—The evidence for the birth-year of Luther ; 
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by Késtlin. [Uncertain whether 1483 or 1484.]—On Hutten’s work, 
de Schismate extinguendo; by Lindner. [The work consists of six 
letters, five from the universities of Oxford, Prague, and Paris, the 
sixth from the Kaiser Wenzel, and all relating to the great papal 
schism. Lindner thinks, however, that they are all by the same, and 
that an English, hand ; their object being to establish the doctrines of 
Wycliffe on the Papacy. He traces them to Oxford.]—Kleinert on 
Deuteronomy ; rev. by Riehm, [An able and suggestive but un- 
successful work.]—Works on practical and apologetic theology. 
Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. des Judenthums, October.— 
Gibea and Geba, Gibeat-Saul and Gibeat-Benjamin; by Dr. Gritz. 
[Distinguishes three places called Geba or Gibeah: (a) the residence 
of Saul, near Ramah ; (4) the town of Geba, west of Michmash ; (c) 
the village of Gibeah, near Jerusalem, where Titus encamped.J— 
Studies on the LXX. and Peshito to Jeremiah; by P. F. Frankl. 
[Tends to show that several translators were concerned in the LXX. 
version.]—The Targum on the Psalms (conclusion) ; by W. Bacher. 
[Ascribes it to the same writer as the Targum on Job ; fixes the date 
before 476, because of allusion to the two capitals, Rome and Con- 
stantinople. } November.—The doxologies in the Psalms; by Dr. 
Gritz. [The doxology is thought to have been, properly, not merely 
the conclusion of each of the four books of the Psalter, but to have 
belonged to every psalm when used liturgically. This doxology 


consists of two parts: 1. The formula, '13) mbox 'n 3, preceded by 
YON, which is an exhortation to the people to take part in praising 
God ; 2. The response of the people, viz. the single or double Amen, 
and sometimes Hallelujah.J—Studies, by P. F. Frankl (continued).— 
Halacha-criticism, by Zuckermandel. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, November.—The Church of Scotland ; 
by L. W. E. Rauwerhoff. [A summary of the lectures of Drs. 
Stanley and Rainy, followed by a singularly fair criticism of their 
respective positions, which we could wish to see translated into 
English.J—The Epistle to the Galatians in Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition ; by J. J. Prins. [The result is that Tischendorf has really 
improved the text, under the influence of Cod. Siz., in six more or 
less important passages (i. 10; iii. I; iv. 14, 15, 253 v. I), not to 
mention less significant changes. But in many other passages he has 
retrograded under the same influence.]|—The tribe of Levi; by A. 
Kuenen. [A review of part of Dr. Land’s papers on the state and 
religion of ancient Israel in De Gids for 1871. The question at issue 
is whether the Levites were originally a tribe or a party.]—Dijserinck’s 
translation of the Apocrypha, part 1; rev. by A. Kuenen., 
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Philosophy and Physical Science. 


DUTCH PSYCHOLOGY. 





Van der Wijck’s Psychology. [Zie/kunde. Door Dr. B. H. C. K. 
van der Wijck, Hoogleeraar in de Wijsbegeerte te Groningen. 
Eerste Deel.] Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 

Dr. VAN DER WijcK is one of the most distinguished of 

the many able teachers and writers who are doing so much 

to make their country take the high position it is now taking 
in scientific and philosophical investigations. His previous 
writings, the most important of which is perhaps the small 
tract, Oorsprong en Grenszen der Kennis, have made him well 
known throughout Holland, where he is regarded as the 
legitimate successor of his master, Professor Opzoomer. 





The present work will do much to extend his reputation ; it 
is the first part of what will be, when it is completed, a very 
thorough and exhaustive system of Psychology. It contains 
an elaborate exposition of the author’s method ; two chapters, 
partly introductory, on the four degrees of human knowledge, 
and the connection between the soul and the body; and a 
very full and interesting discussion of the first part of psy- 
chological investigation—man as a sentient being. The 
second part of the work, which has not yet been published, 
will contain the results of Professor van der Wijck’s re- 
searches regarding the intellectual and emotional life of man, 
and will conclude with a chapter upon the nature and exer- 
cise of will. This Dutch Psychology will therefore occupy 
the ground covered by Professor Bain’s two large treatises 
on the Senses and Intellect, and on the Emotions and Will. 

The chief interest which Dr. van der Wijck’s work has for 
us, apart from its scientific value, is the position it occupies 
with regard to the works of English writers upon the same 
or kindred subjects. The author evidently means to take up 
an intermediate position between representative English and 
German psychologists. He wishes to avail himself of the 
results of English experiments and observation, without com- 
mitting himself to the materialistic tendencies which are 
found in some of the more prominent among our psy- 
chologists, and he desires to make full use of German 
research and speculation, without accepting every German 
theory and assertion, This middle position between English 
and German psychology is the most striking characteristic 
of the book, and must be kept in view when we criticize it. 
Dr. van der Wijck has fitted himself for the accomplishment 
of his purpose by a careful study, not merely of English and 
German philosophy, but of the literature of the two countries. 
He is as familiar with Goethe, Carlyle, and Thackeray, as 
with Sir W. Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, Fechner, and Lotze; 
and this acquaintance gives a literary grace to his style which 
is often wanting in scientific treatises. 

Professor Lotze, of Gottingen, and Professor Bain, of 
Aberdeen, are selected by Dr. van der Wijck to represent 
the best German and English schools of psychological investi- 
gation, and the Zie/kunde is an attempt to mediate between 
these two philosophers. They, in the author’s opinion, stand 
in the fore-front of psychological investigation in England 
and Germany, and, however worthy of notice other psy- 
chologists may be, are the only really representative men. 

This selection of representatives shows us Dr. van der 
Wijck’s own position. He accepts all the facts of the 
extreme sensational, not to say materialist, school, and at the 
same time is as strenuous an opponent as one could wish of 
the materialist or even sensationalist theories. He combines 
the materialist premises of Mr. Bain with the spiritualist 
conclusions of Professor Lotze. 

In his final results, in sympathy, and in his whole con- 
ception of the science of psychology, Dr. van der Wijck 
seems to stand in a much closer relation to the German 
than to the English psychologist. Professor Bain has many 
things in common with Professor Lotze: a keen eye for fact, 
a sympathy with physical investigation, and the desire to 
bring mental science into as close a relation with physiology 
and biology as is compatible with its independent existence, 
but the real standpoint of the one psychologist is very far 
removed from that of the other. With Professor Bain psy- 
chology is merely the natural history of the mind in so far 
as it is related to the body. His psychology has no relation 
to metaphysics, except what is contained in the negative 
statement that there is not and that there can be no mental 
science and no philosophy except this enumeration and 
classification of phenomena. His psychology is a demon- 
stration that metaphysic is impossible ; and his essays in the 
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Fortnightly Review show that he more and more inclines to 
seek for a purely materialist basis for this psychology. 

Lotze, on the other hand, has done more than any other 
living writer to combat the materialistic tendencies of modern 
thought. His early medical training has made him more 
tolerant of physical theories than most other psychologists 
are, and has taught him to observe carefully the physical cor- 
relatives of mental phenomena; but he is no materialist. 
His aim is rather to accept every physical datum that can be 
given, recognise every physical and materialist explanation 
of mental phenomena ever brought forward, and from them 
to draw the conclusion that there must be much in the mind 
of man that no physical theory can account for. Psycho- 
logy is with him the debatable land between physics and 
metaphysics—the first science where the mechanical laws of 
nature do not exercise unlimited rule, and where the ideal 
element, limitless and beyond law, must be recognised and 
accounted for. He is perpetually saying to the sensationalist 
and materialist, “I accept every fact you can give me, every 
scientific deduction you can make, and I will, out of your 
own data and deductions, create a system of spiritual psy- 
chology, metaphysics, and philosophy of history, in which 
the idea/, and not the mechanical, will be the leading, ruling 
element.” 

These, then, are the two psychologists between whom Dr. 
van der Wijck tries to mediate. He is not a materialist, 
nor has he the materialist tendencies of Professor Bain, but 
he as fully admits the close relations between physiology 
and psychology. He does not agree with Lotze in sharply 
distinguishing the mechanical from the ideal, but he denies 
that psychology is merely a branch of physical science, and 
that its laws are only applications of the laws of physical 
science. According to Dr. van der Wijck, psychology is 
the science of that class of facts which have the common 
name of Consciousness. It is the science of the phenomena 
of consciousness, not of what lies behind these phenomena ; 
but the science of the phenomena is a warrant that there may 
be a science of what lies behind them. Psychology does not 
state that metaphysic is impossible—it introduces meta- 
physic. , 

Psychology and physiology are so nearly allied that it is 
often difficult to distinguish where the one science begins 
and the other ends, and to define precisely the relation of 
the one to the other. Speaking generally, the two sciences 
deal with the same set of facts, considered relatively as ex- 
ternal andinternal. Physiology is one of the natural sciences, 
and the one which corresponds to psychology ; it deals with 
external phenomena only. Psychology is not one of the 
natural sciences, but it stands in close relation to them ; it 
deals with both external and internal phenomena. Psycho- 
logists who claim for their science a distinct and independent 
€xistence must therefore be able to show that the internal 
phenomena of conscious life and the internal perception on 
which their existence rests are real things, not mere assump- 
tions. If internal perception does not really exist, then 
Heine and Comte are right when they say that to think of 
psychology as more than a mere branch of physiology is as 
antiquated a conception as that which gave a separate exist- 
ence to alchemy and astrology. 

Is there, then, any distinction between external and inter- 
nal perception, or is the internal only a refined form of the 
external? This question, on the answer to which depends 
the existence of psychology as a separate science, is, Dr. van 
der Wijck seems to think, merely a narrower form of the 
wider one :—Is there any fundamental distinction between 
the soul and the body, and, if so, what is the precise relation 
between them? For although the distinction between psy- 
chology and physiology is one that may be held both by 





materialists and spiritualists, and although a thinker who 
denies that there is a spiritual substratum for spiritual phe- 
nomena may easily grant that the facts of internal per- 
ception are in themselves so distinct from those of external 
perception, and so thoroughly independent of anything save 
their own peculiar liability to retention and association, 
that they well may furnish the basis of a separate science, 
still the answer given to the question regarding the funda- 
mental relation between the body and the soul almost always 
does determine the very existence of psychology, or at least 
the character and importance of the science. For practical 
purposes, therefore, it is not enough to decide whether there 
is a sufficient distinction between the phenomena of external 
and internal perception to afford a basis for the existence of 
psychology. The psychologist must investigate carefully 
the relation which exists between the body and the soul, 
and have some conception of the nature of the substratum 
which lies behind the phenomena of external and internal 
consciousness. Dr. van der Wijck discusses the whole of 
this very interesting subject in his third chapter—on the 
relation between the soul and the body—perhaps the most 
important in the volume. The summary of the chapter 
deserves to be quoted as an example of the author's careful 
and critical method, equally removed from hasty generalisa- 
tion and over-confident speculation. The results are summed 
up under the following heads :— 

** 1, The incomplete data which tell us of the union between the 
soul and the body have furnished four hypotheses regarding that union, 
two of a dualistic and two of a monistic kind. 

‘* 2, The first form of dualism, pseudo-materialism, the common 
form in which the two factors are made to half-resemble each other, 
is a hypothesis full of inconsequences. 

“3 The second form of dualism, an honest dualism, according to 
which brains and mind have something to do with each other merely 


because they are neighbours, seems to be improbable when tested by 
facts. 


** 4. The first form of monism, materialism, is the distracted meta- 


physic of men who suppose that metaphysic has nothing to do with 
the matter. 

‘5. The second form of monism, idealism, is the only hypothesis 
regarding the union of the soul and the body which at the same time 
agrees exactly with the facts, and which is also a theory consistently 
and correctly deduced from them. 

‘*6, Every one knows and knows only his own soul. We make 
inferences about the souls of other men from physical events, which, at 
least so far as we ourselves are concerned, always accompany psychical 
changes. 

‘*7, It is very uncertain how the life of the soul makes itself manifest 
in the realm of things ; but this is certain, that in whatever way it does 
make itself manifest, it invariably is observed to be the reverse or the 
other, never the product, of the external phenomena.” 


In his answers to the wider, as well as to the narrower, 
problem of the relation of external to internal conscious 
life, Dr. van der Wijck desides that psychology, while it is 
indebted in a variety of ways to physiology, is a distinct 
science, relating to a distinct set of facts, which depend on a 
distinct class of laws. The great evidence for internal 
perception is to be found in memory and recollection ; they 
lay hold of and detain the internal perceptions, and so, as 
it were, give being and place to them, and bring them under 
the power of logic and within the scope of science. In 
psychology, sensations are the material element, and the 
laws according to which sensations combine and separate 
are the formal element—v.¢. the facts of external and 
internal perception and the laws of association furnish 
the two factors of the science. But while Dr. van der 
Wijck thus gives a very important place to the principle 
of association, he does not consider it the one principle 
in psychology, as our English psychologists are accustomed 
to do. In the psychological writings of Mr. J. S. Mill 
and Professor Bain, the principle of association is continu- 
ally used to beg the questions argued about. They main- 
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tain that the product which results from the inseparable 
association of several psychological elements is often quite 
distinct from any and all of its various factors, and by the 
introduction of this idea of chemical combination into 
mental science get over a serious difficulty which stands in 
the way of their theory. Thus conscience, according to 
Mr. Mill, is only the combination of various desires, which, 
when combined into one complex feeling, possess an entirely 
new character; but when Mr. Mill wishes to show that con- 
science is only educated desire, he reverts to its origin and 
growth, entirely ignoring that upon his own theory it has 
become a new whole, and is something quite different from 
the sum of its parts. Dr. van der Wijck does not make 
this very convenient, if not very accurate, use of association, 
and in this relation prefers to follow Professor Lotze, who 
introduces the idea of development. ‘Thus, with Lotze, in- 
telligence is not made from sensation by a process of asso- 
ciation simple or complex : it developes out of sensation, and 
so becomes a new and distinct fact, which cannot be resolved 
back again into its primary elements, nor treated as if it 
were merely the sum of them. ‘This idea of growth is dis- 
cussed by Dr. van der Wijck with great freshness and critical 
power in his chapter on the four degrees of mental develop- 
ment, and is used to explain the phenomena of the several 
senses. The manner in which this idea is introduced 
and applied gives its chief scientific value to the book. 

We have not space to refer to Dr. van der Wijck’s de- 
scription of the various senses, nor to his theory of the 
relation of what Lotze would call the mechanical and the 
ideal elements in each, and must refer the reader for further 
information to the book itself. It is a great pity that so 
much valuable work should be inaccessible to so many Eng- 
lish readers, for we are in great need of a good handbook 
of psychology, and Dr. van der Wijck’s would be very useful 
and well fitted to supply the deficiency. We shall expect 
with interest the second part of the book, which treats 
of the deeper and more attractive problems in psychology, 
and hope that both parts will ere long be translated and 
published in England. Tuomas M, Linpsay. 





Notes of Scientific Work. 


Zoology. 

The Zoological Remains in the Kitchen-middens of Denmark.— 
Some twenty years ago the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen 
appointed a committee, composed of Professors Forchhammer, Worsaae, 
and Steenstrup, to make enquiries into the history and contents of the 
kitchen-middens, which have hitherto been found more frequently and 
in a less disturbed state in Denmark than in any other country. The 
committee successively examined more than forty of these ancient 
depots of culinary refuse, and Professor Steenstrup has just {pub- 
lished an abstract of a report read before the International Congress 
of Prehistoric Archaeology at Copenhagen (Budletin du Congres internat. 
Copenhagen, 1872, pp. 135-174). These depots vary much in size ; one 
of the largest—that of Meilgaard, in Jutland—has a length of nearly 
500 feet, and a depth of as much as 12 feet; others having scarcely 
one-twentieth of this extent. They belong to the Stone age, and are 
made up chiefly of shells lying in an irregular manner, without any trace 
of an arrangement analogous to that of deposits formed by the action 
of water. These shells consist, one and all, of species still used as food 
for man, viz. oysters, mussels, periwinkles, and cockles ; and all the 
individuals are adult, young specimens being entirely absent. Mixed 
with these shells are enormous numbers of bones, especially vertebrae, 
of the fishes of the cod-, flatfish-, and eel-tribes. The remains of birds 
are chiefly those of natatorial and grallatorial kinds ; those of ducks 
are the most numerous, while the bones of the wild swan—which, at 
the present period, visits Denmark in the winter only—are not un- 
common. But most interesting of all are the remains of the now 
extinct great northern diver (A/ca impennis), the former occurrence of 
which in Denmark is thus placed beyond doubt, though no traces of it 
have hitherto been found in other parts of the country; and of the 
capercailzie (Zv/rao urogallus), which is also extinct in Denmark. 
The discovery of the latter bird in the kitchen-middens sheds an un- 





expected light on the vegetation of the country at the period during 
which these deposits were formed. As it is known to live only in fir- 
forests, the leaves of which form its principal food, it must have been 
obtained by the inhabitants at that prehistoric time when the pine 
flourished in Denmark—a tree which has been succeeded by the oak, 
and, still later, by the beech. Mammalian remains are likewise very 
common, especially those of the common deer, roe-deer, and wild boar. 
On the other hand, it is remarkable that no traces of either the eland 
or the reindeer have been discovered, though bones of these two 
species have been met with in the peat-bogs of the country. The 
fallow-deer does not appear to have reached Denmark before the 
middle ages, and has evidently been imported. The remains of the 
Bos primigenius or the Bos urus of Linnaeus and Nilsson are less 
abundant ; and while all proof has hitherto been wanting of the 
existence of this large ruminant in the Bronze and Iron ages, it is 
beyond question that it lived in Denmark during the period of the 
pine. This is supported by the fact that beside those remains from 
the kitchen-middens, an entire skeleton has been found in a stratum 
composed of pine-trunks, and it was ascertained that the contents of 
the stomach of the same individual consisted of the foliage of that 
tree. Of the bones of carnivorous animals, Professor Steenstrup 
determined the presence of those of the domestic dog, fox, rock- and 
pine-marten, otter, and seal (Halichoerus grypus), as well as of the 
wild cat, lynx, and bear—these three species being now extinct in 
Denmark. Remains of the wolf are very scarce, although this animal 
has been exterminated only in the last century. Bones in small number 
of the porpoise, beaver, hedgehog, and water-rat, make up the list, 
in which, singularly enough, neither the hare, rabbit, nor squirrel is 
mentioned. On examining the bones of these animals, it was found 
that the long marrow-bones of the ruminants and wild boar are 
invariably split by a blow on the conchoid surface, which must have 
been done for the purpose of extracting the marrow. Long bones 
of birds which do not contain marrow had never been treated in this 
manner. Moreover, all the mammalian bones show unmistakably 
signs of having been gnawed by some carnivorous animal, that removed 
all the softer and more spongy portions, or destroyed bones of a similar 
texture, such as the vertebrae or crania of birds, altogether. As this 
has been done in a uniform, almost systematic, manner throughout the 
various layers of all the deposits, M. Steenstrup comes to the conclusion 
that it is the work of an animal living in a state of domesticity with the 
people who formed the deposits. Comparative experiments made by 
the reporter have proved that dogs which have free and daily access to 
the bones of mammals and birds leave exactly the same bones, or the 
same parts of bones, which have been found in the kitchen-middens. 

Notes on the Birds of Damara Land and the adjacent 
Countries of South-West Africa. By the late Ch. J. Andersson. 
Arranged and edited by John Henry Gurney. London.—The editor 
pays a just tribute to the indefatigable zeal of the late Ch. Andersson 
by devoting an introductory chapter to a biographical sketch of this 
unfortunate traveller. The birds enumerated in the body of the work 
amount to 428 species, of which by far the greater number were 
obtained by Andersson himself; a few, however, that he did not meet 
with, but which have been satisfactorily ascertained on other authority to 
have been,seen in the districts referred to in the present volume, are 
included in order to make the list of the birds known to inhabit these 
countries as complete as possible. As sufficient descriptions of most of 
the species have already been published in the works of Layard and 
others, the editor has contented himself with extracting fram the 
manuscripts of Andersson, who had contemplated publishing a work 
on the birds of South-West Africa, such portions as contain personal 
and original observations. The nomenclature and the principal re- 
ferences, as well as numerous additional notes on specific distinction, 
geographical distribution, &c. are the work of the editor. 


Chemistry. 

Tridymite.—In a continuation of his ‘‘ Mineralogische Mittheilun- 
gen” in Poggendorff’s Annalen, No. 10, 279, Professor Vom Rath com- 
municates some further information respecting the occurrence of this 
interesting mineral. From a letter addressed to the author by Professor 
Wolf, of Quito, it appears that it has been met with at a village named 
Tumbaco, lying at the foot of a small extinct volcano, Ilald, three hours 
north-east of Quito. In driving a shaft through the volcanic tuff that 
covers the district, a block of very porous andesite was hit upon, the 
druses of which, varying in size from 2 m.m. to I c.m, in diameter, were 
filled with little tables of tridymite. The crystals likewise apparently 
lie in the mass of the rock itself, in which crystals of a triclinic felspar, 
hornblende, and magnetite could be seen with a pocket-lens ; quartz, 
though it frequently accompanies tridymite, was not observed in this 
block. Some of the thin hexagonal plates were from 3 to 4 m.m. in 
diameter.—Dr. Krantz also observed the occurrence of this form of _ 
silica in a reddish-brown porous trachyte from Stenzelberg, in the 
Siebengebirge. The rock contains crystals of a lime-soda felspar, 
hornblende, augite, and magnetite, while the cavities are lined with the 
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little tabular crystals of tridymite more thickly and abundantly than 
in the earlier specimens from other localities. An examination of this 
rock has impressed the author with the belief that the silica constituting 
the crystals a not been derived from the rock itself, but that solutions 
or vapours containing silica have during their passage through its mass 
deposited that substance in the form of tridymite in the cavities.—After 
many a fruitless research for tridymite in the rocks of the district round 
Naples, of Ischia, Cumana, and Monte Olibano, it has been found by 
Professor Vom Rath in a block erupted by Vesuvius in 1822, The rock 
is a finely grained mixture of sanidine, garnet, and augite. The druses 
are for the most part filled with sanidine, and on some of the crystals 
of this mineral little rounded masses of hexagonal plates of tridymite 
occur. It is interesting to find that the physical characters of these 
very crystals were described by Scacchi twenty years ago in his paper 
on Vesuvian and Monte Somma silicates formed by sublimation.— 
Tridymite has also been detected in the eruptive rocks of the Palatinate 
by Streng, who has found it in the porphyrite of Waldbéckelheim 
(Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, No. 5, p. 628). 


Dulcitamine.—This name has been given by G. Bouchardat (Bulletin 
de la Société chimique, xvii. p. $39) to a new organic base, C,H,,NO,, 
derived from the sugars. The ydrochlorate is produced by the action 
of ammonia on the hydrochloric or hydrochromic ether of dulcite, 
C,H,,0,, at 100° in the following way :— 


C,H, ,Cl0O,+H,0+NH,=C,H,,NO,HCL. 


Dulcitamine expels ammonia from its compounds, acts powerfully on 
litmus, and absorbs carbonic acid from the air. The oe som ir 
forms double salts with the chlorides of gold and of platinum, and in 
all its properties bears a great similarity to glyceramine, C,H,NO,. 
It establishes new resemblances between the triatomic alcohol, glycerine, 
and the hexatomic alcohol, dulcite. * 

The Manganese in Vegetable Tissues.—An elaborate paper by 
A. Leclerc, on the quantitative determination of the amount of this 
metal present-in soils and trees by a method devised for the purpose, 
and adopted some time since at the ‘‘ Station agronomique de 1’Est ” at 
Nancy, is published in the Comptes rendus, 11th November, p. 1209. 
After the name of each of the following woods is given the percentage 
of manganic oxide, Mn,Ox,, present in its ash: fir, 4°507 ;.oak, 1°488 ; 
beech, 5°307; elm, 7°454; lime, 3°744; alder, 1°965; &c. The per- 
centage of the same oxide in the soil of the fir was 0°037; in that of the 
oak, 0°186; and in that of the beech, o'110, What portion of the wood 
of each tree was chosen for the experiment is not stated. 


Kongsbergite.—This name has been given by F. Pisani (Comptes 
rendus, 18th November, p. 1274) to a new native amalgam of silver 
from Kongsberg, in Norway. It occurs in cubes, the sides of which 
are a centimetre in length, and strongly truncated by octahedral faces. 
It has the. composition: silver, 95°10; mercury, 4°90; which corre- 
sponds with the formula Ag,,Hg. Another specimen of so-called 
native silver from the same locality had the composition Ag,Hg, or 
that of arquerite. 

Action of Palladium-Hydrogenium on Organic Compounds.— 
Saytzeff, in the Fournal fiir praktische Chemie, No. 13, p. 128, states the 
results of his experiments with this agent. Chloride of benzoyl is con- 
verted into benzoic aldehyde ; this reaction does not take place when 
platinum-hydrogenium is employed. Nitrobenzol is changed into ani- 
line, nitrophenol into amidophenol, and nitrocarbol, or nitromethane, 
CH,NO,, into methylamine. Oxalic acid furnishes traces of formic 
acid. 

The Incandescence of Iodine Vapour.—-According to G. Salet 
(Poggendorff’s Annalen, No. 8, p. 320) the vapour of iodine may 
be raised to redness like a solid or liquid body, that is to say, at high 
temperature it emits only slightly refrangible rays, which give a con- 
tinuous spectrum. If it be heated in a glass tube, it will be observed to 
emit light at a temperature at which the glass is barely luminous. An 
interesting form of the experiment is described in which the iodine is 
tendered incandescent with a battery current in an exhausted tube, when 
the light emitted becomes very distinct. 


Pyrology, or Fire Analysis.—This is the title of -a most astonish- 
ing paper by Captain W. A. Ross, in the current number of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society. For his experiments the author uses the 
flame of a lamp containing cocoa-nut oil and an ordinary mouth blow- 
pipe, or, as he terms them, a ‘‘hydrocarbonous pyrocone” produced 
by a ‘‘ pyrogene.” One or two of the reactions which he observed, 
by submitting substances to the action of the ‘‘ reducing” and ‘‘ per- 
oxidating pyrocones,” will suffice to indicate the nature of his paper. 
Silica and alumina, which, by the way, he calls ‘‘ two omnipresent and 
almost universally combined earths,” become quite black and appa- 
rently decompose ; the alumina ‘‘appears to become partially fused,” 
while the silica presents a steel-black mass with shining metallic points 
init. Sulphur, when the flame is regulated as he directs, also assumes 
a metallic appearance, and ‘“‘has no further tendency to burn,” but 
possesses the (as he rightly names it) ‘‘ remarkable property ” of giving 
in a bead of phosphoric acid reactions similar to those of copper, viz. 





green hot and blue-green cold, &c. He even detects nitrogen with 
the blowpipe. By repeatedly dipping a bead of phosphoric acid into 
concentrated nitric acid or ammonia, and heating it as often in the 
‘*hydrocarbonous pyrocone,” a metallic-looking film is formed, and the 
bead, ‘‘ thus impregnated with nitrogen,” develops colour which serves 
to distinguish this element from alkalies, ‘‘the volatisable oxides,” &c. 
Still more unaccountable perhaps than any of Captain Ross’ results is 
the fact of their having engaged the serious attention of the learned 
body in whose journal his paper has appeared. 


Phosphotungstic Acid.—By adding phosphoric acid to a hot solu- 
tion of bitungstate of soda, and allowing the liquid to cool, triclinic 
crystals of a sodium salt containing the two acids separate. By con- 
verting them into the barium salt, decomposing this in hydrochloric 
acid, and removing the barium with sulphuric acid, the solution on 
concentration deposits fine regular octahedra, having a strong refrac- 
tive power and adamantine lustre, of the double acid phosphotungstic 
acid. Scheibler, who made this compound (Chemisches Contralblatt, 
45, 709), has obtained another form of the double acid, by using the 
ordinary tungstate in the place of the bitungstate, which is distinguished 
from the above in not crystallising in the cubic system. The two 
kinds of the double acid appear to correspond to the fullest extent 
with the two varieties of silicotungstic acid prepared by Marignac. 
The variety of phosphotungstic acid that forms octahedra is remarkable 
for its behaviour with solutions containing organic bases. From a 
liquid containing ggh95 Of strychnine, or 1455 of quinine, those bodies 
are thrown down as voluminous flocculent precipitates, which soon 
become more compact, and can readily be collected on paper, and 
washed out with slightly acid water. 


Normal Hexylic Alcohol, a Constituent of the Essence of 
Heracleum Giganteum.—A very interesting paper by A. P 
Franchimont and T. Zincke on the chemical examination of a large 
quantity, more than 500 grammes, of this essential oil, which had been 
placed at their disposal by Dr. Hugo Miller, is printed in the 4rchives 
néerlandaises, vii. 3!@me liv. This oil consists of a mixture of about 
three-fourths butyrate of hexyl and one-fourth acetate of octyl. By 
means of the octylic alcohol the authors prepared a nonylic acid. 
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History. 





The Roman Annalists. [Die rimische Annalistik von ihren ersten 
Anfingen bis auf Valerius Antias. Kritische Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der ilteren Republik von K. W. Nitzsch.] Berlin: 
Gebriider Borntriger, 1873. 


GOETHE once said that we only understand things of which 
we are able to trace the development, and the expression 
characterizes exactly the intellectual basis of the scientific 
methods of the present century ; our method, like our whole 
culture, is preeminently historical. Philology, since it has 
ceased to be exclusively occupied with the comparatively 
short period of greatest brilliancy in the life of a nation, 
has acquired a different character and a different horizon. 
It has turned its attention to the less cultivated and polished 
language of earlier times, or reaching even farther back, it 
seeks for parallels and derivations in allied languages to 
place in the proper light facts which, according to the old 
method, must have remained unexplained. Jurisprudence, 
which formerly dated its existence from Justinian, now con- 
cerns itself by preference with the history and development 
of Roman law from the Twelve Tables onwards. Even the 
exact.physical sciences have not been able to resist the com- 
mon tendency, and in some of them the historical method 
is the only possible. Geology, for instance, may be called 
a plastic presentation of the history of the revolutions of the 
earth. All the most exciting scientific questions of our time 
refer to the origin and growth of the universe, and the 
modifications to which its individual parts have been sub- 
ject. As was to be expected, the historical method could 
not long fail to be applied to history itself. The first modest 
attempts were made upon the mediaeval historians ; here 
the work and the workmanship is coarser, so that it is easier 
to resolve the former into its elements. But before long, 
encouraged by Niebuhr’s success, the same methods and the 
newly won experience were applied to the authors of Greek 
and Roman antiquity with brilliant results. Every year 
sees the appearance in Germany of a number of monographs 
“de fontibus, &c.” or “de ratione quae intercedat, &c.” 
England still stands towards the movement in an attitude 
of suspense, and receives its conclusions with a degree of 
mistrust, when the reports of ancient historians are resolved 
into their component "parts by severely analytic criticism. 
Wrongly so, as it seems tome. To find a parallel in modern 
times, let us put ourselves in the place of a historian wishing 
to write the history of the recent Franco-German war a 
century or two hence, but limited to a single work compiled 
from the reports of the German general staff, from the cor- 
respondence of the Figaro or the Gaulois, and perhaps from 
the journals of a delegate from the Geneva committee. 
Common sense will compel him to distinguish between the 
different parts of what his authority gives uncritically as a 
whole. He will have to ask himself in every case which of 
the various sources supplied a given piece of intelligence, 
and what degree of credibility, what sympathies, and what 
tendencies he must presuppose in the writer. And in thus 
distinguishing, will he not have to pay special attention to 





trifling external indications, such as whether distance is 
reckoned by miles or kilometres, whether a quotation is 
taken from a French or a German author; the circum- 
stances of which nation are described with special knowledge 
and sympathy, &c. ? 

Our position is exactly similar in respect to Livy’s great 
historical work, which is based upon authorities of just such 
heterogeneous nature and quite as various grades of credi- 
bility. Nitzsch is not the first who has approached it with 
the critical scalpel. It is ten years since Nissen’s Kritische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der vierten und fiinften 
Decade des Livius (Berlin, 1863) made an epoch in the 
study of Livy by pointing out for the first time—though only 
for two decades—not only the way in which he made use of 
the sources at his command, but also the authority that he 
must have followed for each separate section. Nissen had 
dedicated this work to his former instructor, Nitzsch, who 
now in his Rémische Annalistik includes especially the 
three first decades in the circle of his researches, in 
order to distinguish the data before us according to their 
value and credibility, that we may not be reduced to the 
melancholy alternative of either rejecting everything like 
Cornewall Lewis, or accepting everything like, for instance, 
Brécker. While Mommsen and Rubini have dwelt chiefly 
in their investigations on the politico-juristic side of Roman 
history, and in this direction have achieved the most brilliant 
results, Nitzsch works chiefly by external criticism of the 
text of our literary authorities. The two methods, so far 
from excluding each other, if rightly applied, serve for 
mutual support. 

The kernel of the present work, round which the rest 
crystallizes, is the circumstantial comparison of Liv. ii. 
i-iv. 8 with Dion. Halic. v. i—xi. 65, and had already been 
published in three articles in the Rheinische Museum. In 
the present work, the course and conclusions of this in- 
vestigation are briefly recapitulated, and in connection with 
this follows a history of Roman annals down to Fabius 
Pictor, and then again down to Valerius Antias. The course 
of the special investigation is extremely interesting and in- 
structive to follow. From discrepancies in the accounts of 
cognomina, and the beginnings of the years given in different 
parts of Livy, as well as by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Nitzsch infers the use of different authorities, and distin- 
guishes an earlier and a later source. Besides some circum- 
stantial descriptions (p. 51), he refers to the earlier authority 
all the short annalistic notices which for the most part report 
laconically of scarcity, war, inundation, epidemics, &c. Then 
Plutarch’s Life of Publicola, which is admitted to be based 
on the work of Valerius Antias, is brought into requisition 
for the sake of comparison with those passages which Livy 
and Dionysius both derive from the later sources. Nitzsch 
shows very ingeniously how the writer takes every oppor- 
tunity of exalting the members, both male and female, of 
the Valeria gens ; how he must belong to the age of Sulla, 
because he introduces into the earlier history of Rome ideas 
which were then being formed for the first time; this is 
apparent from the position assigned to the tribunes of the 
people, which was entirely changed by Sulla, from the con- 
ception of the plebs, from the supposition that a law was 
not valid without the sexatus auctoritas. When we consider 
that Valerius Antias was a contemporary of Sulla, and con- 
tinued his history down to the death of Sulla, we may readily 
admit the correctness of our author’s view that the more 
recent of the two authorities was none other than Valerius 
himself. 

In the second section of his book (pp. 189-355), the author 
gives a “history of Roman annal-writing” down to Valerius 
Antias ; he begins with the annals maximi, and naturally 
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has to discuss Livy’s extraordinary statement that all his- 
torical monuments had been destroyed when Rome was 
burnt by the Gauls, while notwithstanding fragments plainly 
‘belonging to an earlier date than 390 B.c. can be distin- 
guished amongst the materials which have reached us. 
Niebuhr and Schwegler explained this curious phenomenon 
by supposing the existence of short chronicles and family 
papers. Mommsen assumes that the earlier fasti were both 
restored and falsified after the conflagration. Nitzsch, on the 
other hand, assumes a double foundation for the fas#i; first 
the records of the high-priests of the temple of Saturn, and, 
secondly, the fasti of the aediles plebis in the temple of 
Ceres. The author is led to this assumption of aedilian fasti 
by the peculiar care with which the fortunes of the temple 
of Ceres are recounted, and by the interest manifested in 
the Hellenic institutions of Rome, and in the history of 
Upper Italy. As to the first point, although before the /ex 
Ogulnia there was no plebeian pontifex maximus, yet it 
seems to me that even a patrician would have sufficient 
reasons for paying attention to the fasti of the temple of 
Ceres, the centre-point of the religious and sacred interest 
of a class of such growing importance and influence as the 
plebs. The second point, on the contrary, seems to be 
unfavourable to the authors assumptions, for interest in 
Hellenic culture might be looked for anywhere rather than 
amongst the plebs, a stationary peasantry, which in those 
times, as at present, had a conservative aversion to every- 
thing of foreign origin. ‘This is clearly seen in Cato, who, 
sprung from this class, is the best representative of the old 
plebs in its virtues as well as its failings. Intercourse with 
Greece, and attachment to Greek civilisation, was a privilege 
of highly educated aristocratic circles, such as the Scipios. 
A further argument against the assumption of special aedilian 
fasti is supplied by the remarkable agreement in our ac- 
counts, which do not at all admit of subdivision into two 
groups. This difficulty in the way of his hypothesis has not 
of course escaped the author, and he endeavours to remove 
it by assuming both sources to have been combined and 
harmonized at a comparatively early period. In the course 
of his investigation, Nitzsch suggests the further question, 
when and by whom the fasti were withdrawn from the temple 
and made public. The first question has been answered by 
Mommsen to the effect that the last arrangement of the fasti 
in the shape which has reached us must date from soon after 
the second Samnite war. Nitzsch accepts this view, and 
proceeds to connect with it the plausible supposition that the 
publication of the fasti was carried out by Cn. Flavius, the 


protégé and partisan of Appius Claudius, to whom the plebs . 


was indebted for publishing the /egis actiones, and the 
calendar. This also explains how all these notices ex- 
press so much reverence for the house of Claudius, and so 
decided an animosity against the Fabii. 

_ Popular poetical legends and ballads formed another 
important element used by the Roman annalists in their 
works, Even Niebuhr had called attention to thé well- 
known passages in Cato and Varro in which it is told how 
noble boys used at that time to recite the praises of their 
ancestors to the sound of the flute. But while English 
writers familiarised themselves with this important concep- 
tion, and even succeeded in imaginary imitations of the 
old poems, it was almost entirely abandoned in Germany, 
apparently under the influence of the Hegelian philosophy 
of history, according to which the Romans, as the people 
of law, could not, it was supposed, also have possessed a 
considerable body of popular poetry. It is Nitzsch’s merit 
to have brought this undoubtedly correct idea of Niebuhr’s 
again into esteem, and to have developed it in greater 
detail by parallels from the historical poetry of Scotland, 





Germany, and Servia. This wider view, which also includes 
the literature of mediaeval historiography, enables the author 
to draw illustrations from similar appearances in that litera- 
ture, and so to elucidate the obscure and difficult passages 
of ancient history-writing : several brilliant examples of this 
kind are to be found in the present work. The discussion 
on Fabius Pictor, his literary position, his conception of 
the constitution and the political history, are also very well 
worth reading. Nitzsch compares him very aptly with the 
aristocratic annalists of the sixteenth and seventeeth cen- 
turies. As with Valerius Antias the glorification of the 
Valerii, so with Fabius Pictor the glorification of the Fabian 
house, and especially of Fabius Maximus Cunctator, is an 
object of which the writer never loses sight. Valerius has 
of late been made an universal scapegoat, and though 
generally, not quite always, with good reason. ‘The careful 
and deliberate research which Nitzsch has brought once 
more to bear on the question leads, however, to the result 
that the greater part of the accusations brought against him 
is well founded. Valerius Antias is far inferior as an 
historian to his predecessor Fabius Pictor; in Nitzsch, his 
sincerity and reliability appear in the most deplorable light : 
not only because he introduces his own views and political 
conceptions into the earlier history of Rome, but from the 
absurd way in which he thrusts his own family into the fore- 
ground on every occasion, which is only less intolerable 
than his disinterested delight in lying, and a habit of colossal 
exaggeration, especially in reference to numbers. We must 
unfortunately agree with the author that Valerius Antias 
marks an epoch in the history of Roman annals, for whereas 
formerly the annals stood alone, after him a rich memoir- 
literature arose to dispute the field with them, but they did 
not.end with him, and it is therefore to be regretted that the 
author, who possesses rare aptitude for the work, should 
not have continued to trace the annals down to their latest 
degeneracy. 

It would also have contributed to the practical con- 
venience of the book if the author had not disdained to 
supply a summary table like that given by Nissen (/ ¢. 
Pp. 340), in which the authorities for each chapter are briefly 
indicated. 

But such trifles cannot of course affect the value of the 
book, which we cannot recommend too warmly, especially 
to those to whom this mode of analysing ancient authorities 
is still unfamiliar. V.. GARDTHAUSEN. 





Intelligence. 


The Leipzig publishing firm of S. Hirzel has distinguished itself 
within the last generation by issuing standard historical works of 
various descriptions. German literature owes to it the substantial 
collection of the Staatengeschichte der neuesten Zeit, and an important 
series of publications under the superintendence of the Munich His- 
torical Commission, Chroniken der deutschen Stéidte, both still in pro- 
gress, as well as some widely popular books, viz. Gustav Freytag’s 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, and the same author’s excellent 
biography of Karl Mathy. In this respect Hirzel’s catalogue alone 
would furnish very interesting evidence how considerably both the 
sound study of history and historical art has been advancing for more 
than thirty years. Such observations are suggested by three books 
which Hirzel has published within the last few days. 

The highest praise in every respect is due to the second and con- 
cluding volume of Zhe Life of F. C. Dahimann, by Anton Springer, 
which at this time, indeed, is enjoyed by a very large circle of readers 
all over Germany. It takes up the narrative where the first volume, 
published about two years and a half ago, left off, viz. after the 
celebrated crisis in 1837, when the Duke of Cumberland, as King of 
Hanover, expelled seven professors from the university of Gottingen 
for adhering to the constitution to which they had sworn. Dahlmann, 
the two Grimms, and Gervinus were for a considerable time without 
home, study, or professional chair, since not one of the German govern- 
ments of the day ventured to provide for them in the teeth of the 
Bundestag, by which Hanover was supported. Their cruel and unjust 
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treatment, however, roused public opinion almost for the first time. In 
order to support those among them who were in want, means were 
collected by a liberal association of wealthy patriots, chiefly publishers, 
as well as some authors at Leipzig and Berlin. Dahlmann was thus 
enabled to spend four quiet years, busy with his history of Denmark 
(3 vols. in the collection of Heeren and Ukert), which raised his name 
to the first rank of German historians. In 1842 Frederick William IV. 
gave him the chair of history and public law in the university of Bonn, 
which he held until his death in 1860. There would, indeed, be very 
little worth mentioning from the literary, academical, and personal life 
of the professor if it were not for the reason that he became one of the 
fathers of constitutional theory and of the aspiration after national unity 
which has borne fruit in the present generation. By his famous lectures 
on Politics (the term being meant in the sense of Aristotle) and on 
various branches of history, by two small books, almost pamphlets, 
on the English and French revolutions, but immensely popular in their 
day as political programmes (both published in 1844 and 1845 by 
Hirzel’s firm), and chiefly by the prominent share he took at Frankfurt, 
Erfurt, and Berlin, in the endeavours to frame a national constitution 
for Germany, he displayed a consistent power of mind, word, and 
character, such as did very few other-collaborators in that great but 
unsuccessful struggle. This character is now delineated by the bio- 
grapher with masterly art and taste, where possible, in the nervous 
and pregnant utterances of Dahlmann himself. Extracts from his 
letters, sayings, and speeches, are intermingled with letters from his 
correspondents, among whom the most illustrious names are not wanting. 
In addition to Bunsen’s and Stockmar’s Afemoirs, the present volume 
contains Bye a the most attractive disclosures with regard to the con- 
stitutional throes from which twenty years later modern Germany took 
its origin. Very curious is a project of federal reform submitted to 
Dahlmann from London by Prince Albert, but still more its criticism 
by the late King of Prussia, almost inconceivable on account of its 
vapid, romantic, and entirely unserviceable dreaminess, whereas a 
letter by the Prince of Prussia, the present Emperor, shows that he as 
early as then entertained the same notion with Dahlmann, namely, that 
liberty without power would not be of much use to the Germans. 

A book of a very different kind is /ranz von Sickingen, by H. 
Ulmann, Professor of History in the University of Dorpat. The hero 
is probably much less known in England at present than he was in his 
own time, in the days of Henry VIII. The materials for his personal 
biography are scanty enough, yet having been an important actor in 
that great drama of the world’s history, the first upheaving of the Re- 
formation period, within the frontiers of his country as well as without, 
his connections and his deeds had to be searched for in the stores of 
many a home record-office, and in the recent official publications of 
foreign countries as well. This has been done by the author with un- 
tiring perseverance at Weimar, Cassel, Coblenz, Vienna, Munich, 
Frankfurt, Strassburg, Dresden, &c., not omitting what is to be found 
in print in the collections of Le Glay and Lanz, as well as Brewer’s 
wonderful Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, Dr. Ulmann 
knows at the same time how to handle his researches and how to write 
a vivid description of the man and his time which throws all former 
attempts into the shade. Sickingen, much more than Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, is the representative of the free knights of the empire, who, 
unfortunately for themselves and for the community at large, were never 
moulded as a political estate into the unwieldy constitution of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but waged lawless war alternately against the cities 
and their commerce, against the princes and their territories, or against 
the emperor himself. This book for the first time discloses the short 
and romantic, but chequered, career of that powerful knight, who, from 
his strongholds in the Palatinate (now still existing, but merely in pic- 
turesque ruin), with his horsemen, his bands of ‘* Landsknechte,” and 
his artillery, attacked the walls of Worms and of Metz, and, after 
having been the ally of Francis I, one day, immediately afterwards was 
on terms again with Maximilian. Nothing, however, is more interest- 
ing than his joining the great movement started by Luther himself, the 
most celebrated man of his own order, the fiery knight Ulrich von 
Hutten, being his chief guide. For a short time Sickingen seemed, in- 
deed, to head the imperial party of Charles V. soon after his election. 
Yet the Diet of Worms, 1521, was the turning-point in his life. The 
confederation of the knights, with Sickingen as their chief, was a 
power far too strong and too dangerous, not only for the members of 
the empire and the imperial government, but for the material and 
spiritual prosperity of the nation. By his attack on Trier in 1523 he 
drew down upon himself and his order a catastrophe similar to that 
which a few years later overtook the German peasantry. His death 
after the capture and amidst the smoking ruins of his Ebernburg, with 
the allied victorious princes looking upon the dying man (according 
_—- most authenticated reports), abounds in dramatic and tragical 
effects, 

_The third work published by the same firm belongs to the class of 
hitherto unprinted or little known materials for local history of a dis- 
tinct period. Basler Chroniken, ‘ herausgegeben von der historischen 
Gesellschaft in Basel,” vol. i, edited chiefly by two young historians, 





Professor W. Vischer, at Basel, and Dr. Alfred Stern, at Gottingen, 
are unquestionably suggested by the excellent collection of the chro- 
nicles of the German cities, undertaken by the Munich Commission. 
They show what magnificent materials are still to be found in the 
archives of a small but in some respects leading community like the 
city and canton of Basel. The volume contains one of the chief sources 
for the Reformation period of the little state, viz. the chronicle of Fri- 
dolin Ryff and his continuator, Peter Ryff, written in German, and from 
the other side of the movement four accounts, which were written in 
the Charterhouse of Klein-Basel, the first three in Latin, and the fourth 
in German. We have seldom met with a more lively description of 
the highly disturbed social aspect from the very midst of the dissolution 
of an important monastic foundation than that preserved in the last 
document (1522-1532), which is not unlikely the work of the last vicar 
of the house, who remained in the precincts after the prior and part of 
the monks had left. Every piece is most carefully edited, with an 
abundance of introductions, notes, addenda, indices, and maps, in the 
true spirit of methodical investigation, and with a philological and 
palaeographical exactness such as hitherto has been very rarely applied 
to Latin or vernacular texts of that period. The series is to be com- 
pleted in four volumes, and will be another striking monument of that 
spirited little republic, distinguishéd again and again both by its wealth 
and by its taste for learning and literature. 

The publication is announced of the eighth and last volume of Gre- 
gorovius’ Geschichte der Stadt Rom. The author, whose work oe 
him not long since the honour of Roman citizenship, concludes it by 
an eloquent expression of satisfaction that he has been permitted, while 
writing in Rome of the history of Rome’s struggles and sufferings, to 
witness their only possible and natural conclusion, the ‘‘ new birth of a 
people of free citizens.” 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, part iv., contains a descrip- 
tion by Lipsius of Irenaeus’ position in the development of the Church 
System ; and an account of the Hanseatic League’s factory at Bruges 
(in England privileges were granted to the merchants of Cologne, the 
‘*homines Imperatoris,” as early as Aethelred’s time), which conso- 
lidated the privileges previously granted to German merchants.—A 
notice follows of the question whether Copernicus is more fairly 
regarded as a Pole or as a German, and a summary of the German 
and French books on the late war.—Among the shorter reviews are 
one of Monod’s book on Gregory of Tours, whose genuinely barbarous 
Latin has yet to be restored from the MSS.; and one of Haddan and 
Stubbs’ Councils of Great Britain and Ireland, which is highly praised 
by Pauli. 





New Publications. 


NEwMAN, J.H. Historical Sketches. (The Turks in their relation to 
Europe ; M.T. Cicero ; Apollonius of Tyana ; Primitive Christianity.) 
Pickering. F 

TEssIER, J. L’Amiral Coligny. Etude historique. = Paris: Sandoz 
et Fischbacher. 


Philology. 


Tituli Statuariorum Sculptorumque Graecorum, cum Prole- 
gomenis. G, Hirschfeld. Berlin, 1871. 


Wuat with the spread of casts, careful engravings and 
photographs, and what with important discoveries of recent 
years, like that of the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos, and 
the monuments of Xanthos, in Lycia, a certain standard 
of appreciation has now been pretty generally arrived at 
with respect to the great masters of Greek sculpture, from 
Pheidias downwards, in merit and in time. As far as they 
are concerned, little more can be done at present except to 
correct details in the estimate already formed, and by careful 
and minute examinations of such of their works as exist to 
bring the proper services of each artist into such a light that 
we may be able to realise the manner and rate of the 
decline. As regards the forerunners of Pheidias, materials 
are more scanty and opinions more divided; but, mean- 
while, it seems to be felt that the best way of coming to a 
just judgment on their respective merits is by this same 
method of examining closely the technical and artistic details 
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of such early works as exist, and comparing the results with 
the written records that remain. 

One of the consequences of this moderate temperament 
of criticism, which now takes the place of the old familiar 
platitudes, is an extraordinary assiduity in the collection 
of every scrap of ancient record touching artists and works 
of art, whether handed down by writers or left by artists 
themselves upon their works. In proof of this it will be 
sufficient to refer to the various publications of learned 
societies, such as those of Rome and Berlin, to Overbeck’s 
Antike Schriftquellen (1868), and to the work now before us, 
the purpose of which is, first, to give a complete list of the 
known inscriptions placed by Greek sculptors on their works, 
and, secondly, to present such considerations as arise from 
a thorough comparison of the same. On comparing them 
geographically, we see where the principal centres of the art 
were, and on comparing them chronologically, we see how 
these centres moved from time to time, how the art of 
sculpture in the round, as opposed to relief, which had long 
been practised, took first footing in the islands of Crete, 
Samos, Chios, Naxos, and Aegina, how, after flourishing 
among the Dorians in Crete, it passed over to their kindred 
in the Peloponnesian towns of Sikyon, Corinth, and Argos, 
and how, finally, after being taken up by the Ionians, it 
reached its culmination in the works of Pheidias at Athens 
and Olympia. The chronological arrangement, however, 
except in the case of early inscriptions, where the form 
of the letters alone is almost sufficient to determine the 
date, is often beset with difficulties, and opens up, among 
other questions, one of considerable interest, if for no 
other reason than the quantity of discussion it has already 
raised. It is now, indeed, generally accepted that, in 
using the verb zoveiy, the early sculptors, from Olymp. 
40-60, chose the imperfect tense, as @apiyayos éroie., 
that from Olymp. 70-158 the rule was to use the aorist 
éroincev, and that from Olymp. 158 downwards the im- 
perfect again came into regular use. But in the times 
of Winckelmann, Lessing, Letronne, and R. Rochette, 
when almost the only artists’ inscriptions known were such 
as had been found in Italy, and before the. distinction 
had been sharply drawn between archaic and what is called 
archaistic work, there was not enough evidence to show that 
both tenses had not always been concurrent ; that, in fact, 
the later use of the imperfect was simply an archaicism. 
The difficulty was complicated by an unhappy statement of 
Pliny (lV. #. § 26) that Greek artists, as if from a modest 
sense of incompleteness in their works, generally employed 
in inscribing them the equivalent for faciebat, and that he 
was not aware of more than three instances of the equivalent 
for fecit. ‘These instances not being produced, it was open to 
assume that his equivalent for feci¢ might as well have been 
the aorist as the perfect tense of zouty, though the latter 
seemed to suit the drift of the context better, and to be 
justified by its absence from inscriptions. The aorist éroéy- 
oe was certainly the usual equivalent for fect, and those 
who maintained it to be the true interpretation in this case 
pointed confidently to the rarity of that tense in the in- 
scriptions then known, and supposed Pliny to have spoken 
loosely from personal observation of the inscriptions around 
him. Whatever may have been the meaning he attached 
to fecit, it is now clear that he was entirely wrong in saying 
that Greek artists in the time of “ Apelles and Polycletus ” 
systematically employed the imperfect. Not by way of 
excuse, but as a means of accounting for his statement, it 
should be remembered that not only was ézoée: in constant 
use among the later Greek artists in Italy, but that wealthy 
Romans who had carried off masterpieces of sculpture from 
“Greece, leaving the bases behind as cumbrous material, 





would naturally, in having fresh inscriptions put on, which 
they were zealous in doing, use the form current in their 
day. 

While claiming, on this and several other interesting 
questions, to have done little more than to have stated 
clearly the results of researches made by others, Dr. Hirsch- 
feld comes forward with a new and original theory concerning 
the custom of Greek artists in adding their father’s name to 
their own, as Av«wos 6 Mipwvos. It is in itself probable that 
in ancient times a son followed the profession of his father 
even more frequently than now, and this is not unlikely to 
have been especially the case among artists, in whom zeal 
for their profession has always been a marked characteristic. 
It is also probable that an outsider who could force his way 
in such a profession would be conscious of rare talent, and 
endowed with sufficient vigour to raise him to eminence. 
As compared with these probabilities, we have the facts that 
the names of the fathers of Myron, Polykleitos, Alka- 
menes, and Agorakritos, all celebrated artists, are un- 
known ; that, out of seventy-four instances in which 
the name of a sculptor’s father occurs in inscriptions, 
it is thirty times the name of an artist known from other 
sources ; that, in the inferior art of gem-engraving, out of 
about twenty indisputably genuine engravers’ names, the only 
instance which records the name of the artist's father 
happens to be that of the well-known Dioskourides : while in 
the art of vase-painting and vase-making we find, out of 
about seventy artists, only four instances of the father’s name 
being added, and of these, three were distinguished in the 
same profession. Relying on these facts, Dr. Hirschfeld 
boldly lays it down as a law that an artist did not append 
his father’s name unless his father had been at the same 
time his master and instructor. Unfortunately for the 
utility of this law, it has to be admitted, on the example of 
Praxiteles, that artists who were sons of artists did not in all 
cases add their father’s name, so that Myron and the other 
three sculptors mentioned with him above may have been 
guilty of filial disrespect, rather than entitled to the praise 
of having made their own way in their profession. Still, this 
substantial advantage would be gained, that the list of 
ancient sculptors would be increased by forty-four. Without 
accepting the theory as completely established, we would not 
for a moment withhold from Dr. Hirschfeld the praise 
which he has most undoubtedly earned by the thoroughness, 
clearness, and modesty of his work, the utility of which will 
be readily recognised by those who are seriously occupied 
with the history of Greek art. 

ALEXANDER S. MURRAY, 





Researches in Furtherance of Assyrian Archaeology. 
per lo Studio dell’ Antichita assira.| By Felice Finzi. 
Loescher. 


[Ricerche 
Turin: 


THE premature death of its young and gifted author makes 
the review of this work a melancholy task. The wide read- 
ing and linguistic knowledge of Professor Finzi show how 
much he might have done for Assyrian studies, had his life 
been spared. The book falls into three divisions. The 
first consists of an introduction, mostly historical, originally 
written as an independent production. The statements con- 
tained in it cannot always be trusted; and we are sorry to 
find the insanity of Nebuchadnezzar alleged to be referred 
to in his standard inscription, and the accuracy of the As- 
syrian canon impeached by the assumption of a forty-years’ 
break to make way for a Pul whom the inscriptions declare 
identical with Tiglath-Pileser. ‘The second part of the book 
is geographical. It will be found useful; but many of the 
comparisons made by the author, in utter disregard of pho- 
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netic similarity, will be questioned by most readers. A 
chapter on ethnology is added, as well as some interesting 
remarks on home and foreign products. The Accadian 
name of the horse, however, is not safra (which the writer 
compares with pip !), but Zurra. This signifies the animal 
of the Elamite “ mountains,” or “the east,” and may denote 
the original home of the Babylonian horse, just as the camel 
was the beast of “the sea” (a-abba), or as gut, “the ox,” 
seems connected with Guti on the west.* The last section 
of the volume deals with the mythology, and is the most 
valuable part of the work. . 

The book must be read with caution, for, learned and 
suggestive as it is, there is much in it that is hasty, much 
that is questionable, much that is positively erroneous. 
This, however, is inevitable in such tentative studies ; but 
we must regret the small regard that is paid to philological 
laws in the comparison of words, The ethnological views 
are no doubt right in the main, though we should altogether 
demur to the early and important presence of an Aryan 
element in Babylonia, which is assumed throughout. It may 
seem ungracious to advert to the misprints which abound 
in almost every page, especially as the forbearance of the 
reader is requested for them in the preface. They are too 
numerous, however, not only in the Assyrian, but in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Turkish, German, English, and Italian 
words, to be passed over, since they materially detract from 
the value of the volume. We hope that they will be cor- 
rected in a future edition by some competent hand. Death 
has deprived us of the author himself, and, though we trust 
that there are others in Italy who will take up the work 
which he has had to lay down, there are none from whom 
we could have expected more, or whom science could less 
have afforded to spare. A. H. Sayce. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Journal Asiatique, No. 73.—Was Jerusalem taken by the army of 
the Calif of Egypt in 1096 or in 1098? [M. Defrémery shows that the 
former date is inconsistent with Kemfl-eddin’s narrative of the events 
which took place in Syria and Palestine between the death of the 
Sultan Tutuch and the arrival of the Christians before Antioch.]— 
Royal Chronicle of Cambodia, translated, with remarks, by M. F. 
Garnier.—Topographical and archaeological results of the excavations 
undertaken at Jerusalem by the Palestine Exploration Fund, by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau.—The standard of the Assyrian measures fixed by 
the cuneiform texts [to be continued], by M. Oppert. [An admirable 
paper.]—A stele of the temple of Herod (discovered by M. Ganneau), 
by M. J. Derenbourg. [Shows, iter alia, that the ‘‘ fatal consequences ” 
of the intrusion of a pagan spoken of in the latter part of the inscription 
refer, not to a judicial sentence, but to a kind of nemesis pursuing the 
offender.]|—Weber on the Saptagatakam of Hala, rev. by G. Garrez.— 
Letter to the editor, by Mme. Grimblot. [Corrects some misappre- 
hensions, and communicates some English translations of Pali texts by 
Mr. Gogerly.]-Latest Syriac publications of Dr. Wright, rev. by 
M. Vabbé Martin. [It seems that there is a MS. of the Acts of St. 
Philip at Paris, which contains a more ancient text than that which 
is given by Dr. Wright. The variants, however, are not always very 
important. The Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. of the British Museum 
is praised for its exactitude and good classification. A longer notice, 
supplementary to M. Martin’s previous essay on James of Edessa and 
the Syriac Vowels, is given of the fragments of that author’s Syriac 
grammar, printed by Dr. Wright (cf. Academy, Fol. ii. p. 447), which 
*‘are destined to make an epoch in Syriac studies,” and ‘‘ give a much 
more favourable idea of Jacob’s grammatical lucubrations than his letter 
to George of Sarug, and his treatise on the points have as yet done.” ]— 
Note on the chapter of the Farhang-i-Djchangiri, relative to dacty- 
lonomy, by S. Guyard. [Adopts Mr. Palmer’s explanation of a passage 
in Firdusi ; see Journal of Philology, vol. i. No. 4, &c.] 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, October.—Chevalier Lloyd and G. T. C.’s 
articles are valuable as containing many Welsh proper names. Professor 
Evan’s Studies in Cymric philology have several brilliant points, but 

* It was also called shar (W. A. J. iii, 68, 2, 64), which may possibly be an 


Accadian attempt to pronounce Akharru, the Semitic name of Phoenicia, or the 
« West.” be 





the subjects he touches require a more thorough treatment. Ferguson 
fails to make it clear how he reads the Bridell Ogham. We miss 
Stephens in this number—neither he nor the editor should pay any 
attention to the barking of enthusiasts. 

Revue Celtique, Nos. 3 and 4 in one (December 1871 to August 
1872).—Corrected readings from Gaulish coins, by A. de Barthélemy. 
—An article by Pictet on DRU in the Celtic names of rivers. [Not ex- 
haustive.]J—Bulliott shows the dea Bibracte to have been a fountain 
divinity of Mont Beuvray.—D’Arbois de Jubainville’s article on the 
influence of Gaulish on Merovingian Latin is highly interesting : French 
mon, ton, son, owe their special furm to Gaulish—A useful list of 
O. Cornish names by Stokes.—The Luxembourg Folio, re-edited by 
Rhfs, new readings and explanations of the Welsh glosses, curious 
specimens of pious Latin of the style of Gildas’ Zorica,—Valuable ad- 
denda to Welsh bibliography, by Evans.—Variants of Lagadeuc’s, 
Catholicon, by Stokes.—Breton proverbs, by Sauvé.—Breton traditions, 
&c., by Le Men.—The true and falsified versions of Lobineau’s history 
of Britanny contrasted, by Levot.—Among the miscellaneous contents 
of the volume, D’Arbois de Jubainville points out some of the grave 
inaccuracies of the Gram. Celtica (second edition), which owe their 
origin to Ebel’s not having consulted an improved edition of the Cartu- 
laire de Redon, and taken into account the readings of Gaulish coins. 

Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, iv. 1.—J. Harcezyk : Zu Lam- 
precht’s Alexander. [Shows by a comparison with the old French 
original that the Vorau, and not, as was previously assumed, the Strass- 
burg MS., gives the earlier text.]—Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, 
aus W. Wackernagel’s Nachlass. [Fragment in continuation of the 
well-known work ; sketches the general characteristics of the seventeenth 
century.]—J. W. Schulte: Zum Heliand. [The Pra¢fatio is a sixteenth- 
century forgery. Opposes the theory of Behringer that the He/iand was 
based on Tatian’s Gospel-harmony.] F. Bauer: Miissiggenger. [A 
special class of Birger, distinguished from the Handwerker by not 
belonging to any guild.] Schlangen- und Krétenjagen. By the same. 
[Account of a heathen custom still prevalent in Baden.]—L. Meyer : 
Zur Germania des Tacitus. [Notes on doubtful passages, with criticisms. 
of previous explanations. ] 
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Typ. Clarend. 
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KENNER, F, Ueber eine griechische Inschrift aus Erythreae. Gerold’s 
Sohn. 

Luciii, C. Saturarum Reliquiae. Emend. et adnot. Luc. Miiller. 
Accedunt Acci (praeter scaenica) et Suei carminum reliquiae. 
Leipzig : Teubner. 

Mayor, J. E. B. Thirteen Satires of Juvenal ; with a Commentary. 
Second edition, enlarged. Part II, Macmillan. 

MU.ver, A. Griechische Philosophen in der arab, Ueberlieferung. 
Halle : Waisenhaus. 

Murray, A. S. Manuai of Mythology, founded on Petiscus, Preller, 
and Welcker. With plates. Asher. 

NETTLESHIP, H. The True Aim of Classical Education, 
Crossley and Clarke. 

Nizarp, C. Etude sur le Langage populaire ou patois de Paris et de 
sa banlieue. Paris: Lib. Franck. 

PFIZMAIER, A. Gedichte aus der Sammlung der zehntausend Blatter. 
Wien : Gerold’s Sohn. 

RIDDARASOGUR, Parcevals Saga, Valvers Pattr, Ivents Saga, Mirmans 
Saga; zum ersten Male herausgegeben und mit einer literarhisto- 
rischen Einleitung versehen von Dr. Eugen K6lbing. Strassburg : 
Karl Triibner. (London: Triibner). 

Stmcox, G. A. and W. H. Demosthenes and Aeschines on the 
Crown. Clarendon Press. 

VAHLEN, T. Aristotelische Aufsaitze. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 

WESTPHAL, R. Die Verbalflexion der lateinischen Sprache. Jena : 
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ERRATA IN No. 61. 


Page 457, col. 2, line 30, dele “ the first part.” 
»» 460 4, 5, 5, 13 from foot, for ‘‘Cheroth” read ‘‘ Chereth.” 
With reference to paragraph 2, col. 2, page 457, it should be noticed that there 
are three of the receipts referred to; see, for the third, the preface to Wright’s 
Catalogue, p. x, foll. 











